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SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1849. 
ee 
HE records of the London trade- 
guilds, fraternities, mysteries, 
crafts, or, as they are now 
called, Companies, contain 
AAS uch interesting and useful 
matter, which would serve to throw light on 
the state of society in early times, to illustrate 
history, and to show, amongst other 
the progress of building and the growth of the 
metropolis. Indisposition on the part of the 
companies to permit access to these documents 
is probably the reason why little use has been 
made of them. We have a general history of 
the twelve principal companies, but there is a 
wide and promising field of research here yet 
open for the historian and archeologist. 

In 1846, when describing the decorative 
paintings discovered in Carpenters’ Hall, Lon- 
don-wall,* we suggested that the charters and 
records of the Carpenters’ Company, which 
company formerly exercised great power over | 
the trade, would probably afford much in- 
teresting information, and we expressed a hope 
that we might soon be able to avail ourselves 
of them. Since then, and led to it by the 
inquiries and remarks made at that time, Mr. 
Edward B. Jupp, the clerk of the company, 
has diligently examined all their records, and 
has now published a historical account of the 
company, chiefly compiled from these, which | 
will be read with considerable interest by 
many, and will, we hope, serve as an induce- 
ment to others to follow the example.t 

The formation of guilds in our own country | 
dates from an early period in our history ; they | 
played an important part in the development | 
of society, enabling the trading classes to re- | 
sist the tyranny of the nobles, and lessening 
the distance between the two. Reigning 
monarchs saw what powerful checks these 
combinations were on the aristocracy, and wil- 
lingly granted them charters of incorporation 
and important privileges. 

The earliest charter possessed by the Car- 
penters’ Company is dated 7th July, 1477 
(the 17th of Edward IV.), but it is not by any | 
means certain that this was the first ; the com- 
mon seal of the company and grant of arms 
are dated 1466, and there is a distinct notice 
of a guild of carpentry in 1421-2. Going still | 
further back, the city records shew that at | 
least as early as 1271, two master carpenters, 
and the same number of master masons, were | 
sworn as officers, to perform certain duties | 
with reference to buildings and walls, of much | 
the same nature as those which were confided | 
to the same number of members of these two 
companies, under the title of city viewers, until 
within little more than a century ago. Chaucer, 
too, in his ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” written pro- | 
bably in the reign of Richard IL., introduces 
five individuals of different trades, whom he | 
describes as clothed in the livery of “a grete | 
fraternitie,” and of these, one is a carpenter ,— 


‘* A haberdasher and a carpenter, | 
A webbe, a deyer, and a tapiser, 
Were all y’ clothed in o livere, 
Of a solempne and grete fraternite.’’ | 














| 








* See vol. iv., p. 87. 

+ “ A Historical Account of the Worshipful Company of | 
Carpenters of the City of London, compiled chiefly from 
records in their possession, by Edward Basil Jupp, Clerk of 
the Company.” London, Pickering. 
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The earliest entry in the Company’s bocks is 
dated 1438, and is headed (abandoning the 
spelling of the time, which Mr. Jupp has care- 
fully preserved), “Jesu and his mother dear 
have mercy on Croffton the carpenter. He 


| gave you this book to all the company.” 


The preamble of the first charter, already 
alluded to, sets forth, on the part of King 
Edward, that understanding “that divers work- 
manships, or works in the mystery of car- 
pentry, have oftentimes heretofore been made, 
and daily are made, insufficiently, which thing, 
if it should be suffered to be so done it would 
redound not only to our prejudice but 
also to the manifest deceit of our liege people 
and subjects, and that for want of government, 
correction, and oversight, to be had in the 
said m , we, willing to meet with such 
+ and deceit as we are bounden for the 
hettering of our lieges and subjects aforesaid,” 
give license for the establishment of the 
guild, &¢. 

In this charter, full power and authority is 
given to the master and wardens “ to oversee, 
search, rule, and govern the said commonalty 
and mystery, and all men occupying the same, 
their servants, stuffs, works, and merchandises 
whatsoever” appertaining to the mystery 
within the city, suburbs, and precincts, and to 
punish and correct at their discretion. 

Various entries in the books show the course 
taken by the company under these powers : 
they granted licenses for the erection of build- 
ings, and punished by fine or imprisonment 
where license had not been taken or the work 
badly done. We must content ourselves with 
two or three specimens :— 

Thus, in 1474,—“ Item; paid to serjeants by 
diverse times for arresting of stuff” (seizing 









| defective timber) 6s.” 


1500. “Item; received of Gyffte to have 
the good-will of the felowship to set up a 


| house in Bridge-street, 10s.” 


1503. “ Received of a foreign carpenter to 


| have license to set up a house within Serjeant’s 


Inn, Chancery-lane, 20d.” (w*in the Serieant in, 


| in Chauncelor-lane. ) 


1567. “ Received of Thomas Huat for that 
his boards did not bear measure, 2s. 6d.’’ And 
then in 1572, “‘ John Curtis was committed to 
ward at the master’s commandment, for the 
work which he did in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
without license of the master and wardens.” 

Matters in dispute were usually either de- 
cided by the court or referred to arbitrators, 
who in an early order-book of the company 
are styled “daysmen,”’ an old term for umpire :* 
and it is seen that members of the company 
were sometimes made answerable for the “ yll 


Thus, in 1556, “ Re- 


| ceived of Frank Steleerag a fyne for ill-words 


that his wife gave to John Dorant, 2s.” The 
ladies of the company are much better be- 
haved now-a-days. 

In the same year, John Griffin was fined 6d. 
for coming to the hall in his coat and leather 
apron ; and Master Abbot to the same extent, 


| because he “helde not his peess before the 


master hade knockyd with the sylence 3 


| times.” 


The opposition offered by the company to 
| foreigners (a term which applied also to non- 
freemen) was very determined and continuous. 





* The term daysman is employed, says Mr. Jupp, in ren- 
dering that fine passage in the book of Joh—* For is he not 
amanas I am, that I answer him, and we should 

together in judgmen ; neither is there any daysman 
betwixt us, that anlght sy bs hand upon us both.’ 

Spenser, aiso, in the “* Faery Queene, says :— 

“Por what art thou 
That mak’st 4 daysman to prolong 
The vengeance prest 
—Vol. II., canto vili., v. 28. 





The entries of payments for their arrest are 
numerous. 
In 1607 the jurisdiction of the Carpenters’ 
Conengy i eotsnded by ghee of King 
ames I. to the compass of two miles round 
. By this charter the oversight, search, 
correction, government, and reformation of 
all works and things concerning the art of 
carpentry, and of their meagures, were granted 
to the company, also the control of all repara- 
tions and mgs. Power was given toa 
certain number of members of the company to 
enter into the premises of any one following 
the trade of a carpenter, to see if the works 
were skilfully done, to seize and dispose of all 
acpi sa  gpe pe mm and, 


of apy party grieved, to 
po nd ot gna gle. lly works, or 


reparations, 

In the same year a set of stringent bye-laws 
were framed for the regulation of the company. 
By these no person of the fellowship is to 
meddle with other branches of the building 
trade, under penalty of 20s., more or less at 
the discretion of the master and wardens. And 
in| order to discountenance masons, brick- 
layers, and others, who “ oftentimes do take 
upon them in a bargain by great, not only 
to deal for such things as appertain to their 
own art, craft, or myStery, but also to finish 
diverse parts, and many times the whole build- 
ings,” “‘ whereby the king’s majesty’s sub- 
jects, being owners of the buildings, are very 
much and often deceived of true and substan- 
tial stuff and workmanship,”—no carpenter 
was allowed to work for any mason, brick- 
layer, or other so acting, “by bargain in great” 
(in the lump), but only for wages by the day, 
under a penalty not exceeding 3/. 

Another bye-law provides that the master 
and wardens shall search for timber, boards, 
joists, quarters, &e., belonging to the car- 
pentry, to be sold, to see that the same contain 
the just length, measure, &c., according to a 
schedule whieh is given at length. 

By a charter of Charles I., in 1640, the 
company’s jurisdiction was further extended to 
@ compass of four miles round the city of 
London, and their former powers were con- 
firmed, with the exception of that of reforming 
and correcting buildings, “in lieu of which 
they were empowered to retard and delay all 
insufficient buildings, works, and workmanship 
until the Commissioners of the Crown in the 
cities of London and Westminster, and the 
neighbouring places, or any two or more of 
them, should have notice from the master and 
wardens, and should provide a fit remedy.” 


In connection with the powers of search, 
some of the entries are curious, showing that 
it was exercised very resolutely. In these 
searches the King’s “ master carpenter” was 
permitted to accompany the wardens if he 
pleased. Of those who held this appointment 
Mr. Jupp gives some particulars, as he does 
also of those who held the office of surveyor 
of the King’s works. On our next page is a 
portrait of Portington, who held the former 
office many years, engraved from a picture in 
Carpenters’ Hall : the second engraving is from 
a painting also in the hall. 

The books of the company contain many 
entries connected with the impressment of 
workmen for the service of the crown. 
Amongst the latest instances is this :—“ 1668, 
22nd July—Spent with Sir John Denham, the 
King’s surveyor, and others, about the twelve 
carpenters charged to be impressed for the 
King’s work at Whitehall, 35s. 6d.” 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
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differences occurred between the Carpenters’ | 
Company and the Joiners’ Company, and | 
articles were drawn up by a committee de- 
scribing minutely the several branches of trade 
to be pursued by each. At the end of that 
century the feud was renewed, but the com- 
panies nevertheless united to prevent the 
incorporation of the sawyers, and succeeded in 
their opposition. In 1654, the company, by 
direction of the Court of Aldermen, reported 
on the means of preventing the firing of build- ; 
ings, wherein timber was laid too near the 

fire in chimneys; and in 1655 they gave the 

Lord Mayor recommendations for reducing the 

wages of labourers and workmen. ‘lhese were | 
as follows :— 

1. That labourers take for wages 16d. a-day 
only. 

2. That sawyers take only for sawing of 
timber as followeth. For oak by the hundred 
2s. 8d., for elme by the hundred 2s. 6d., for fir 
by the hundred 2s, 4d., and for sawing of 
deal boards, 2s. 4d. a dozen only. 

3. That “ sufficient” carpenters take but 
2s. 6d. a-day for wages at the most. 

Soon after the great fire ©f 1666, Parlia- | 
ment passed an “ Act for Rebuilding the City 
of London,” in which it was enacted that the 
outsides of all buildings in and about the city 
should be made of brick or stone. 

Surveyors were to be appointed by the city 
to carry the Act into execution, and severe 
penalties were imposed on persons building 
contrary to it,—thus superseding the Car- | 
penters’ Company in more ways than one. 
The Act also gave permission for carpenters 
and others not freemen of the city to enjoy 
the privileges of working as if they had been ap- 
prenticed for seven years; and all who should 
actually work in rebuilding the city for seven 
years had liberty to work at their trades for 
the rest of their lives as freemen. The com- | 
pany strove against this, but ineffectually ; 
and although they still claimed right of search, | 
their power was in reality gone. The natural | 
course of events led to the abandonment of 
pageantry and pomp, and they found their only 
Mimaining but very important duty was, to | 


tultivate social and kindly feelings, and to | 


supply the wants of their poorer brethren, | 





W™ Portington Esq” M’ Carpenter in y* office of his Ma’ 

buildings, who serned in y* place 40 yeeres & departed this life 

y 28 of March 1628, being aged 84 yeeres. who was a well 

wisher in this Societie, this being y* gift of Mathew Bankes 

who serued him 14 yeeres, & is at this present M’ of the said 
Co’pany Aug. 19. 1637. 


principles of taste, rationall 


BUILDER. 





Mr. Jupp has performed his self-imposed 
task with care and ability, and has added a 


| very interesting volume to the library of the 


antiquary and the historical student. 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A KNOW-| 


LEDGE AND OBSERVANCE OF THE 

PRINCIPLES OF ART BY DESIGNERS. 

THE importance to designers of a know- 
ledge of the ruling principles of the arts of 
design is so obvious, that it may appear almost 
superfluous to urge the necessity of under- 
standing and observing them. Never, cer- 
tainly, in this country, has so much attention 
beep paid to the study of style as at the pre- 
sent time. In architecture, the principles of 
construction and adornment of Pagan and 


| Christian temples have been investigated by 


both professional and amateur students ; and 
if some architects of eminence in our own day 
are apt to regard the ‘letter’ of detail more 
than the ‘ spirit’ of the ensemble, in their imita- 
tion of the classic and Gothic styles, such 
solecisms as Inigo Jones committed, when he 
stuck upa Coripthian portico before the old 
cathedral of St: Paul,—and Wren, when he 
reared the western towers of Westminster 
Abbey, would not now be tolerated. Yet 
there still remains much to be done in deve- 
loping, defining, and enforcing the funda- 
mental principles which should regulate every 
branch of design, as well as every — of art,— 

deduced from 


scientific data, and regulated by the refined 


perception of fitness and congruity,—of utility | 


and beauty. 

An accurate imitation of style is often mis- 
taken for observance of the principles of art; 
but style is only a special part of a general 
comprehensive whole. 
ciples of Greek or Christian architecture and 
ornament, one may imitate these styles to 
admiration; but something more is required 
in order to invent. It then becomes necessary 
to investigate, understand, and act upon those 
broad fundamental principles which form the 
basis of all art, and apply equally to every 
style, past, present, or to come; for without 
a due observance of principles, ingenuity be- 
comes perverted, invention runs wild, and 
then the types of past ages must be moulds 
in which alone the ever active mind of genius 
ean pour forth its ideas with the certainty of 
their assuming shapes of beauty and dignity. 

Two distinct movements, in opposite di- 
rections, are now observable in the world of 
art: the one is retrograde, the other progres- 
sive. ‘The retrograde movement, however, is 
afar greater stride in point of science and 
taste, because it has the lights of the antique 





This Pieture of John Scott Esq’. Carpenter and Carrage 

Maker to the Offic of Ordnance In the Reigne of King Charles 

the 2d Was Placed Here By his Apprentic Matthew Bancks 

Esq". Master Carpenter to his Maj* and Master of This 
Company this present yeare ; 1698, 


By studying the prin- | 











world and the miscalled “ dark ages” to guide 


'it; while the progressive movement, having 


no chart of princtples to direct its onward 
course, is devious as that of a traveller ona 
trackless desert without a guide, or a ship at 
sea without rudder or compass. 

No wonder that those who reverence the 
monuments of antiquity that time has spared, 
and who have refined their taste by the study 
of those noble works of art, should be re- 
luctant to leave “ standing on the ancient 


' ways,” when they see the puerile absurdities 


and extravagant incongruities perpetrated by 
adventurous spirits in search of novelty. 


But art cannot stand still: it must move 
either backward in the old tracks, or forward 
in new. The vitality and strength of genius 
consists in its originating faculty. Our greatest 
poet, Shakspeare, whose fecundity of inven- 
tion is equal to the truth and vitality of his 
creations, is an instance of a writer forming a 
new ss be of the drama: his departures from 
prescribed forms caused his crabbed contem- 
porary, Ben Jonson, to say that Shakspeare 
wanted art; but we have come to discover, by 
the test of experience, that he was as great in 
the knowledge of his art as in the exercise of 
his imagination. So of the latest grand style 
of architecture, the Pointed English, or as 
it was nicknamed by the copyists of the de- 
based classic style, the Gothic; and which 
even Wren called “ crinkle-crankle,” we have 
but recently come to appreciate the scientific 
daring shown in its construction, the infinite 
variety and beauty of its forms and ornaments, 
and its picturesque effects of light and shadow. 
This style was the growth of the English 
mind, elevated by the Christian faith, and it is 
in every point truly national: suited to the 
nature of our climate, to the forms of worship 
and habits of the period, and to the varied re- 
quisitions of domestic life as well as conven- 
tual, characterized by utility and fitness in 
plan and elevation, its adaptability is no less 
remarkable than the majestic grandeur of its 
masses, the sublime elevation of its spires, and 
the infinite richness and elegance of its details. 


Yet neither Shakspearian drama nor pointed 
architecture, both English as they are, and 
alike admirable for the union of grandeur with 
beauty, of elegance with variety, should confine 
our poets and architects to the imitation of 
these glorious forms. The spirit of every age 
should impress the products of that age ; and 
it is the privilege of genius alone to stamp the 
image of greatness and a character of origi- 
nality upon the art of a period. But genius 
cannot adequately fulfil its mission unless it 
be unfettered by prescription and precedent ; 
it must be free to strike out its own course, 
neither restricted to a prescribed track, nor 
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yet to the chariot of antiquity. Let me not | the name of Wren, and feel 


misunderstood, however. In advocating | 
the freedom of genius from restraints of pre- | 
cedent, I am not asserting its superiority to, | 
or independence of, principles ; what the laws 
of nature are to human existence, the true prin- 
ciples of art are to the efforts of genius. The 
artist of original powers may strike out a new 
path, but if he want to reach the goal of 
success he must know the bearings of his 
course and his object in taking it. Genius 
may overstep minute rules with advantage, 
but can never violate great principles with 
impunity. 
hat, then, are these fundamental princi- 

ples of art, is the natural question. To enun- 
ciate them fully and definitely would require 
not only more space than is allowed me, but, 
I will frankly avow, more exact and extensive 
knowledge than I can lay claim to. I only 
assume to enforce the importance of ascer- 
taining and observing these principles. It | 
may be reasonably expected of me, however, | 
to indicate and exemplify them, and this I will 
endeavour to do. 

The province of the arts of design—the | 
formative arts, or the fine arts, whichever they | 
may be called—is to enrich, enliven, and ele- 
vate the mind by means of new and suggestive 
ideas of beauty and grandeur, of gaiety and 
grace, through the medium of representations 
of natural objects or fanciful inventions de- 
rived from the forms and colours of nature. 

From this definition I would deduce three 
fundamental, or governing principles, which 
alike apply to all the formative arts :— 


ist. That all art is only a medium for the 
expression of ideas tending to delight and 
purify the mind. 

2nd. That art, being the silent utterance of 
ideas of beauty and grace, of grandeur or 
gaiety, in visible shapes, whatever is ugly with- 
out being enlivening, or repulsive without 
being sublime, is alien to it. 

3rd. That art, being only a medium for the 
expression of ideas, deceptive imitation is 
foreign to its purpose, because in illusion the 
attention 1s necessarily diverted from the ideas 
that ought to be conveyed to the trick of 
deception. 

To the author of that eloquent and ori- 
ginal work on “ Modern Painters,” the gra- 
duate of Oxford, we are indebted for the 
enunciation and enforcement of these princi- 
ples. The distinction between imitation and 
representation has been too often lost sight of. 
The notion yet prevails very extensively that 
painting and sculpture are merely imitative 
arts ; but to prove that they are not so would 
occupy too much time. I will only observe, 
that if they be merely imitative, then wax-work 
is superior to either, and the models of Madame 
Tussaud are greater works of art than the 
sculptures of Michelangelo, or the paintings of 
Titian. The nearer the imitation of the sub- 
stance and surface of living realities in shape, 
colour, and texture, the more strongly is felt 
the absence of those essential attributes of life 
—breath and motion. Hence the ghastly effect 
of wax models; the deception first shocks the 
sense, and then becomes ludicrous. Besides 
being amenable to these general principles, 
each branch of art also has its peculiar limi- 
tations and functions,—consequently its par- 
ticular governing principles. Their observance, 
so far from being a restraint to genius, is a 
means of strengthening its powers. 

In architecture, the science of construction 
enters so largely into consideration, that the | 
art of design forms but a part, though a con- 
spicuous and essential part, of the architect’s 
studies. And when it is considered that a 
great building lasts for ages, and is not easily 
removed or remodelled ; that an ugly edifice is 
a perpetual eye-sore, and a handsome one a 
continual delight,—the elevation of a structure 
becomes a matter of public concern. Even 








the fragment of a noble design is a beautiful | 
object; and the facade of the Banqueting- | 
house, Whitehall, is one of the finest of the | 
few fine works of art in the metropolis. 
Leigh Hunt has felicitously characterized it as 
“a piece of the very music of Inigo’s art— 
the harmony of proportion.” What the city 
of London owes to Wren, none know 80 
well as those who have to pass their days 
within its dingy precincts ; and since this has 
become my own lot, I have learnt to venerate 











teful for the 
relief which the dome of St. Paul’s, and the 
spires of the churches in Cheapside and 
Cornhill, afford to the dreary monotony of the 
street perspective. 

Justness of proportion is so universally 
acknowledged to be the main feature of beauty 
in architecture, that however rarely it may be 
attained, it is not in much danger of being 
neglected. The necessity of designing a build- 
ing so as that the elevation may convey an 
idea of its uses, and that the exterior may 
accord with the character of the interior, does 
not appear to be so generaliy recognized. 
Where utility is the basis of elegance, as in 
architectural and ornamental design, fitness is 
obviously an important element of beauty ; but 
when we have a museum with the facade of a 
mausoleum, and a picture gallery and a 
college fashioned according to the same re- 
cipe, with useless porticoes and superfluous 
cupolas, it becomes needful to call attention to 





this principle. The importance of projection, | 


both in plan and details, is also paramount, 
when it is considered that on this depends the 


effect of the sky outline, and those effects of | 
light and shadow which are the painting of | ‘ 
men and animals can be represented vividly, 


architecture. ‘The buildings in the metropolis, 


from the commonest street to the last new | 
palace, look as if they had been pared down by | 


the abhorred shears of some demon of bad 
taste. ‘The Gothic style, which not only admits 
of, but requires strong projections and deep re- 


cesses to give due effect to its picturesque | 


capabilities, is too often reduced to tame, thin, 
colourless monotony, with walls seemingly 
thin as pasteboard, and ornaments as flat as 
filagree. The defect of that superb and 


costly structure, the Palace of Parliament, is its | 


flat and monotonous facade. 


The discussion of styles of architecture in- 
volves too many considerations to be entered 
into here; but it may be well to observe, that 
in the choice of style, the site, as well as the 
use of the building, should be taken into 
account, and that the imitation of any build- 
ing, however grand or beautiful, is unworthy 
of a great architect, and a solecism in taste. 
The attempt to emulate the majestic simplicity 
and beauty of Grecian temples, where the vast 
masses of polished marble rise in lustrous 
purity against brilliant blue skies, in edifices of 
brick and stucco, of sandstone or iron, soon to 
be blackened by the coal smoke and moisture 
of our dense atmosphere, is so futile, that had 
due regard been paid to the first principles of 
art, and the very rudiments of taste, such 
flagrant absurdities would never have been 
perpetrated. The colossal and costly folly 
that disfigures the grandest and most pictu- 
resque city in the kingdom, and makes Edin- 
burgh a very modern Athens indeed, is an 
argumentum ad absurdum on this point. We 
may excuse tasteful churchwardens, who de- 
grade an Athenian choragic monument to the 
office of a parish pump, with the additions of 
a spout like the snout of a rhinoceros, and a 
handle like a pigtail ; but when we see Grecian 
pediments and Corinthian columns crowned 
with red chimney-pots, intermingled with zinc 
smoke-funnels in hideous variety, the reproach 
and ridicule must fall upon those from whom 
better things might have been expected. If 
the Greeks had been a fire-side people, their 
chimney-stacks would have been so elegant in 
design, that we should probably have con- 
verted them to colonnades, and perhaps have 
lined Regent-street or facaded the Museum 
with attic chimneys instead of Doric columns. 

Our architecture is as yet imitative, not 
original; and when ancient styles are adapted 
to modern uses, it is rarely in the spirit of the 
ancients. The Greeks rendered use subservient 
to ornament ; the flower of beauty blossomed 
from the stem of utility. So it should ever be. 
True, the Greeks imitated some of the forms 
and characteristics of wooden structures in 
marble edifices ; but they did this with such 
consummate skill and grand effect, that it is 
impossible to object to the result ; though, like 
the painting and gilding of statues, it was a 
relic of barbarism... The Greeks erred mag- 
nificently ; but do not let us moderns per- 

tuate their errors, or caricature their beauties. 

rinciple before precedent always. 

We use a new material for building,—iron, 
which ought to have given a distinct c 
to the design of our architecture, as it has done 








in part to its construction. Yet we see marble 


columns and stone arches imitated in cast 
iron, instead of displaying light shafts of 
slender columns supporting parabolic arches 
of wide span. Iron roofs can now be s 
over’ a vast area,’ almost as simply as the 
awnings which covered the amphitheatres of 
old, yet this does not visibly affect our edifices. 
We erect Gothic spires in iron, ’tis true, but it 
is only imitative of stonework; and carving, 
admirable in stone, becomes mere mechanical 
work when cast in metal. An ingenious in- 
ventor lately devised a scheme of metallurgic 
architecture, in which new effects of light and 
shade externally, and of interior ornament, 
were to be p ; and some material im- 
rovements in construction were suggested. 
is was a bold step in the right direction, 
though, as yet, nothing has been done to test 
the value of it. 

In sculpture, the due observance of right 
principles is of the greatest importance. The 
sculptor’s aim is to represent life in rigid and 
monotonous substances—marble, metal, wood, 
or plaster. To imitate the appearances of 
living flesh and blood is impossible; though 
the effect of animation on the aspect of living 


by means of forms carved in relief. But in 
aiming at imitation of the colours of life, by 
painting a statue, the result is a gigantic toy ; 
indeed, there are one or two equestrian statues 
in this metropolis which exemplify the toy- 
man’s craft without the aid of paint, as may 
be seen in Cockspur-street and at Hyde-park- 
corner. The main points on which the sculp- 
tor has to rely being the outline of the mase 
—which in a detached group or figure varies 
with every change of the int of view—and 
the effect of light and shadow on the surface, 
the importance of a well-studied design, in 
which the effect of the whole shall be consi- 
dered on every side, becomes evident; the 
ensemble should be expressive of character and 
suggestive of life, whether viewed near or from 
a distance. The Wellington statue, seen from 
Cumberland-gate, certainly conveys no idea 
‘whatever of heroic grandeur and dignity; it is 
more suggestive of a peasant on his mule or 
costermonger on his donkey, than the hero of 
a hundred fights on his charger. Nor is it 
expressive of life on a nearer view; the horse 
appears a hollow thing of metal, the legs look 
like tubes, the cloak seems not to cover a 
human figure, and the cocked hat, with its 
plume of clinging feathers, is an extinguisher 
of any life there may have been in the head, 
Colossal in actual size, it does not seem grand, 
because the eye is distracted by paltry 
details; it is a huge heap of lifeless lit. 
tleness. Chantrey’s statue of Pitt, in 
Hanover-square, is one of the best ex- 
amples of character in physiognomy strik- 
ingly expressed in sculpturesque style. No 
sculptor of modern times has equalled Chan- 
trey in the happy art of giving living intelli- 
gence to the eye, and in expressing physiogno- 
mical characteristics with delicacy and dignity: 
his busts seem to think. And this is attri- 
butable to the skill with which he observed the 
principles of his art in the modelling of his 
forms as well as in the design of the mass: he 
cast the strongest and sharpest shadows of the 
face from the brow, but so as that the play of 
light and shade should give intelligence and 
vivacity to the eyes. We never find in his 
busts blank, sightless eyeballs, nor is our 
attention diverted from the brow to the lower 
parts of the face by the strong shadows of 
dilated nostrils or parted lips, as is often the 
ease in sculpture; and the fleshy character 
of his modelling is inimitable. His statues 
of Horner and Watt, in Westminster Abbey, 
are fine examples of the excellence of Chantrey 
as a sculptor. 

The statue of Voltaire, by Houdon, in the 
vestibule of the Theatre Francais, at Paris, 
might be cited as a wonderful example of the 
representation of mobility of feature and viva- 
city of expression. That of Newton, by Rou- 
biliac, in the chapel of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is remarkable for its animated air; 
though there is too much flutter of drapery, 
and the pose of the figure is better suited to a 
se ra of legerdemain than a philosopher. 

biliac himself recognised the prevalent 
defect of —— and ae no | in his 
figures, when, after revisiting Italy and see 
the antique sculptures there, he pete: 
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when viewing his own works in Westminster 
Abbey,—*“ They look like tobacco pipes :” a 
sentence that might be passed on other sculp- 
tures besides those of Roubiliac. 


W. Smirxa WiLiiaMs. 











PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S CONCLUDING 





LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Tue sixth and concluding lecture of the | 
course at the Royal Academy, which was 
delivered on Thursday, the 8th ultimo, was | 
very numerously attended by the leading mem- | 
bers of the profession. In the ordinary pro- | 
gress of the subject, the professor said, that or- | 
nament would be the next point to which he | 
ought to call their attention, did not matters of | 
a more practical nature claim further consi- 
deration. Having previously gone into the 
theoretical principles of classical architecture, 
he now proposed to offer remarks upon their 
practical application, upon certain conventional 
licenses, and upon the proper method of carry- | 
ing on our studies in early life. He therefore | 
proceeded to consider what might be the | 
opinion of foreigners upon peculiarities in our | 
national practice, remarking upon the value of | 
the hint of a friend, or the sarcasm of an | 
enemy, towards removing the tendency to self- | 
gratulation in our own practice, and the works 
of our own country. He urged the danger of 
restricting ourselves to ideas derived from our 
own school, and the limited circle in which an 
artist moved. Although we ought to know 
how much animadversion to ascribe to pure 
malice, he said that the prevailing vice of the 
artist’s mind was self-gratulation. 

A foreigner visiting this country would 
remark, that whilst we had adopted Greek 
architecture, we had abjured too often the 
principles which belonged to other styles, as 
in the case of the arch. We had to a great 
extent made use of the Palladian style, yet we 
had not sufficiently valued some of the most 
important characteristics of Palladio’s works, 
especially in omitting his practice of weaving a 
minor order with a major, which gave propor- 
tion by comparison. In the same manner, we 
had neglected to give expression to our roofs, 
a point much attended to by Palladio, in his 
villas especially. It might be said, that in 
England the roof formed no part of our 
study. It was an anomaly in design: we nei- 
ther made it altogether terrace fashion, with a 
balustrade, nor yet altogether projecting, with 
a cornice. Vignola was always good in this 
part of the design, whilst Palladio, though 
attentive to the effect of the roof in his villas, 
was negligent in his town houses. But in 
England, where, for example, we might ex- 
pect aterrace, we had a bit of roof just peep- 
ing overa parapet. ‘The sky-line in our build- 
ings—coincidently with this kind of defect 
—was unattended to, and any effect which 
might be produced by the gable, was un- 
thought of in England now, although our 
streets during the middle ages gave sufficient 
evidence of the recognition of this feature. 
He instanced the Foundjing Hospital, as 
a building in which a good effect was given by 
the disposition of the roofs. 

He said there was less reason for omitting 
to make use of the roof as an integral part of | 
the composition, because we were untram- 
melled—compared with other countries—in 
the structural arrangement of that part of the | 
building. We were not confined to a high | 
pitch, for we had little snow, and the best | 
slates in the world. He believed that the great | 
masters always considered the roof at the out- | 
set. Now, a foreigner would say,—if we are 
obliged to have heavy roofs, we treat them 
boldly; but you, in England, would have | 
nothing to prevent your making them graceful, | 
if you knew how. Many a fine building was | 
spoilt by the roof, which we were so much afraid 
of making heavy. In the same manner, we had 
neglected chimney shafts. Somerset House 
was spoiled by its chimneys; but Vanbragh 
displayed a consummate knowledge of effect in 
these features, as shown in Blenheim, and at 
King’s Weston, near Bristol, where they were 
connected by arches, so as to group into a sort 
of tower. 

A foreigner might continue to say,—You 
have turned your court-yards into squares and 
streets, which are of such extent that they are 





arene 





admirably suited to your foggy climate; but 


your excessive use of columnar architecture, 
adopted in every building, whether prison or 
palace, or in the use of columns of the Jupiter- 
Stator order over a shop front, would imply 
that such materials were your all in all. Your 
streets are characteristic enough of a nation of 
shopkeepers, everything being sacrificed to 
shop windows; but the same objects might 
have been better attained, without the defor- 
mity, by raising the bressummer to the second- 
floor window-sills, as actually done in some 
instances. 

In continuing the subject of columnar archi- 
tecture, the professor urged the advantage of 
using pedestals to columns in interiors. If 
columns were placed on the floor, they lost 
much of their dignity, if only from being 


partly concealed by furniture; and Raffaelle | 
and other great architects always employed | 
pedestals: it might, too, be ascertained that it | 


was the Greek system to use them in interiors. 
In the treatment of windows, broad lights and 


| narrow piers were justifiable in many cases; 


but, as before «tated, opportunity had not been 
taken to decorate the alternate windows.—He 


noticed, in like manner, similar instances of | 


inattention, particularly in buildings in the 
country, where, he said, our love of Palladio 
had amounted to positive insanity. Sufficient 
advantage had not been taken in the arrange- 
ment of interiors, of the opportunity of height- 


ening principal rooms 7 throwing the ceiling | 
n 


into the upper floor. another particular, 
too, a great mistake had been common,—that 
of stowing away all the offices in a separate 
building at the side of the main one, which 
building was intended to be hid by a planta- 
tion, which, however, was never done,—whilst 
in the works of architects like John Thorpe, 
offices and principal rooms were combined in 
one grand design. 

But our affectation of a feudal character of 
architecture would create still more astonish- 
ment. The foreigner might see towers and 
battlements, approach by a drawbridge, and 
raise a ponderous knocker, and be ushered in, 
not by a dwarf or a giant, but by servants in new 
liveries, to modern drawing-rooms, furnished 
with articles of Gillow’s latest patterns,—all 
this expressing that we lived in peace and se- 
curity in our homes, whilst we tried to make 
Wélieve the contrary; and yet such anomalies 
we were hardly aware of, till they were pointed 
out.—But, in reference to church architecture, 
although during the last thirty years 1,500 
churches had been erected for the established 
religion alone, what would be the impression 
produced on the foreigner? It might natu- 
rally have been expected, that the arrangement 
of churches for the Protestant religion would 
have become settled after the accumulated 
experience of previous years, yet in almost 
every fifth year we had had a change of style. 
The commissioners had complained that they 
could get no suggestions from architects, but 
they had actuflly sealed up all the documents 
of the commission of the reign of Queen 
Anne, which was composed chiefly of archi- 
tects. The present commission had been 


formed in distrust of architects.—The last | 


change had been to the Roman Catholic ar- 
rangement, suited to other times, and to 
another ritual. He (the professor) had at one 
time given great offence to a certain society, by 


| saying that the proper form of the Pro- 
| testant church was that of the auditorium. 


Gothic architecture for churches better suited 
the old England of the rural districts than the 
new England of the towns. We were, indeed, 


afflicted with the Pointed style, and with forms | 


ia total disunion with the neighbouring archi- 


tecture ; and an affectation of monastic struc- 
, tures in the present day was as ridiculous as 


it would be to see the Duke of Wellington ride 
to the House crowned with laurel, and clad in 


the Roman toga.—The professor then reviewed | 


the question of proportions of interiors, al- 
luding to the greater length required in the 
medizval church ; and he examined the general 
outline of the village church, particularly re- 
marking upon the want of balance between the 
tower and the chancel, which a skilful master 
would have united in one composition. He 
considered that the Greek cross was the best 
form for our chureh, with the requisite eleva- 
tion given by the lantern—However, he 
peinted out the marked difference between the 
classical and the mediaval systems, the former 
embodying the carnal mind, the latter the 





spiritual mind; the one the body, the other 
the soul; the one the intellectual or the sum 
tuous, the other, heavenly aspiration. e 
medizval edifice was full of sentiment, and the 
professor gave some instances of those details 
which have a symbolic meaning. Any mis- 
use of the characteristics of the opposite styles, 
as to put large doors in the Gothic church, 
only betokened the ignorant mind, from which 
might God preserve us. 

Continuing, in a similar manner, his notices 
of modern practice, he passed to the architec- 
tural characteristics of our public buildings. 
Who would suppose, he said, that in the dark 
courts of the India House was carried on the 

overnment of a vast empire, or that from the 
te Guards the thunders of British power 
were heard over the whole world? The law 
sent forth its edicts from holes and corners, 
such as Rhadamanthus occupied in the infer- 
nal regions; and the goddesses Themis and 
Nemesis, certainly worshipped in England, 
had not such temples as that at Rhamous. 
How would our public buildings compare with 
those of the little state of Bavaria? 

In concluding the present course, the pro- 
| fessor expressed the pleasure which the lectures 
| had always afforded him, and said he frankly 
| confessed, that Ake had learnt as much from 
| preparing them, as he had been able to impart 
to his hearers, and more than by al! the travels 
and the labours of his life. ‘ Docendo docitur,” 
he said. Whether he had been able to impart 
as much to them, remained to be proved by 
their future works. Schools might produce 
good scholars, but we could never become 
good masters without we avoided the practice 
of begging and borrowing from everything 
indiscriminately. It must be regretted that 
opportunities of instruction were not so great 
in London as might be wished; but still we 
had colleges in which the whole subject of 
architecture was explained by the most emi- 
nent professors, and the architects of London 
might challenge the world. He recommended 
travel, as likely to give independence of 
thought, but it should not be according to the 
ordinary rule of travel, not the rushing down 
to Italy and Greece, and losing ourselves in 
sentimentalities; but certainly we ought first 
to see every part of our own country, full of 
objects of interest, and next, rather the north 
of Europe than the south, and climates 
analogous to our own; and, lastly, Italy and 
Greece. Some of the best architects had never 
travelled at all,--and of these Wren was a 
striking instance. Architecture was an art 
which required thought as much as observation, 
and more might be done within four walls than 
in galloping over the world. It was possible 
to have seen everything, and yet have learnt 
nothing. When we had built up the fabric of 
our education, it became us to devote ourselves 
to the strict fulfilment of our duties; and im- 
| peeing the importance of these upon his 
| hearers, the professor wished them health, 
| industry, and success, until he next met them, 
| concluding a most interesting course of lec- 
{tures amidst the hearty applause of his 
audience. 














MONUMENTS IN CEMETERIES. 


Tne cause of the inscription upon Sir Hans 
Sloane’s monument, at Chelsea, being almost 
| illegible, arises not so :nuch from the dilapi- 
dated state of the entire monument, as from the 
| unfitness of the material of which the tablet 
alone is composed. ‘The epitaph is inscribed 
upon a Carrara marble slab, let into solid Port- 
land stone: a method of every day occurrence, 
as may be seen in the cemeteries around the 
metropolis. The delicate nature of white 
marble renders it extremely difficult to colour 
the letters with a durable paint, without stain- 
| ing the surface of the tablet. Whether the 
| letters are to be black, or any other colour, is 
immaterial; the question is, what vehicle the 
pigment shall be mixed with: if oil is used, no 
matter how small the quantity, the colour will 
remain in the letters many years, but there will 
be a permanent dirty-brown stain, half an inch 
round every letter. ‘I'o avoid such stain, some 
kind of spirit varnish is used, which, during 
| the process of drying and hardening, shrinks, 
| loses its adhesive quality, and, therefore, in 
| many cases, separates from the marble without 
| leaving the slightest trace in the cavity of the 
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| 
letters. At present, I know of no remedy for | 


these defects, if marble is introduced in situa- 
tions exposed to the weather. 


Within a few years, it has become the prac- | 


tice amongst the wealthy to have sepulchral 
monuments constructed entirely of marble, 
either to gratify the vanity of surpassing a 
humble neighbour, or under the impression of 
it being the most durable substance. Although 
marble, when fresh from the workman’s hand, 
is a more beautiful material than common 
stone, yet it has disadvantages which ought to 
preclude it from ever being applied to external 
decorations. When Carrara marble has been 
exposed to the weather, and to variations of 
temperature, for thirty or forty years, the 
crystals no longer adhere firmly to each other ; 
the external appearance as yet remains un- 
altered, but the decomposing influence of 
atmosphere continues to penetrate deeply into 
the mass; the cohesion of the particles is im- 
perceptibly destroyed, and, after the lapse of a 
century, it entirely falls into a kind of spark- 
ling sand. The group of Queen Anne, &c., in 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, executed in Car- 
rara marble by Francis Bird, the beginning of 
the last century, has long since been painted, 
in order to preserve it a little longer from total 
ruin. The statue of George the Third, exe- 
cuted in marble by J. Wilton, R.A., and placed 
in one of the niches at the old Royal Exchange, 
was taken down to be repaired, about twenty- 
five years since, and was found to be too much 
decomposed to be put up again: it has since 
actually crumbled to dust. A mural monu- 


ment, in the utmost state of decay, still exists 
at the external end, facing the east, of the | 


church of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. The church 


itself, built with the best kind of Portiand | 
stone, is in a remarkably perfect condition, | 
whereas the monument, made of Carrara mar- | 
ble some years after the completion of the | 


church, is now in such a mouldering state, 
that it must very shortly fall completely to 
atoms. Numerous other instances might be 


named, but it is hoped the above are sufficient | 
to show the unfitness of that description of | 


marble for such purposes. 


Many sculptors and masons entertain a high | 
opinion of the durability of Ravaccioni marble, | 


erroneously called Sicilian, of which the arch 
now in front of Buckingham Palace may be 
named as a specimen.* There certainly is 


reason to believe it to be a material likely to | 
resist the action of an English atmosphere | 
longer than Italian veined, or white Carrara | 


marble; but, on attentive examination, it will 
be found that its chemical and mineralogical 
character scarcely differs from them, except in 
weight, hardness, and containing a little more 


carbonaceous matter. These qualities are by | 
no means sufficient to warrant an idea that the | 


Ravaccioni marble will last considerably longer 
than such as have heretofore been in general 
use. 


The question may be asked, “ why have the | 


Elgin marbles, and other antique sculptures, 
resisted the mouldering touch of time for more 
than twenty centuries 7” 
imteresting article might be written upon this 


subject ; but for the present, suffice it to say | 
that the same elements uniting in the same | 


proportions do not necessarily generate the 


saine body. Common chalk, Carrara marble, | 


and many of the oolitic limestones scarcely 


present a trace of difference in their chemical | 


composition. To all appearance, the marble 


of Pentelicus, in the neighbourhood of Athens, | 
is an aqueous deposit, similar to the stalagmites, | 


travertines, and other calcareous formations, 


constantly operating in the fresh-water cur- | 
rents of Italy; most of which are extremely | 
durable when applied to architectural purposes. | 


Taking many circumstances into consideration, 


besides observing the progress of decay in | 


Carrara marble, and comparing them with 


a long series of experiments, undertaken some | 
years back by Sir James Hall, to verify a prin- | 
ciple previously assumed by Dr. Hutton, in | 


his “ Theory of the Earth,” we are induced to 
believe that Carrara marble, has been mate- 


rially modified in its crystalline structure, by | 
volcanic agency, acting under an excessive | 


pressure of superincumbent earth, and ex- 





* The Italian veined, white statuary, dove-coloured, and 
Ravaccioni marbles, mineralogically considered, are but 
slight variations of the same substance : they are all procured 
from quarries in the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
or village of Carrara in Tuscany 
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cluded from the atmosphere. The same ele- | 
ments are consolidated in one case through the 
| agency of water; andin the other, by the in- 


fluence of fire; therefore we must expect, that 
the produce will vary considerably in duration, 
if subjected to the same atmospheric influ- 
ences: and the instances already mentioned 
are quite sufficient to show that Carrara marble 
is a material wholly unfit to be placed in situa- 
tions exposed to the weather in this country. 


C. H, Samira. 





CHELSEA HOSPITAL GARDENS AND 
THE RIVER BANKS. 


Tue instruction and healthful recreation of 


the dense mass of human beings living in this | 


overgrown metropolis, has been recognised to 
be one of the duties of national government. 
The principle has been acted upon to a con- 
siderable extent during a few past years, but 
many of its great capabilities still remain un- 
touched. A good deal of what has been 
effected has been undertaken by the autho- 
ritative powers being urged on by Parlia- 
mentary desire, or the pressure from without. 
To these causes we owe increased accommo- 
dation to the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, Greenwich Hospital, the Tower of 
London, as well as the laying out of Victoria 
Park at Bethnal-green, and a proposed new 
one in Battersea-fields. Parks are, however, 
of slow growth; and while the trees may 
grow which are not yet planted in the last- 
named undertaking, I wish to call attention to 
great capabilities for healthful enjoyment on 
the opposite bank of the river at Chelsea. 

Of all the suburbs of London where good 
residences abound, there is not one so ill laid 
out for main thoroughfares as this locality. 
| The King’s-road, leading out of Sloane-square, 


| is obstructed on the south side by the wall of 
the Royal asylum, which does not leave space 
for a footpath even ; and opposite it one might 
imagine a rivalry of obstructions had taken 
place, each inhabitant endeavouring to push 
his place of trade to the edge of the kennel. 
Beyond Church-lane, leading to Battersea- 
bridge, the same enmity of transit appears to 
| have afflicted the builders. Considerable im- 
provement was effected by making the road- 
way that traverses the front of Chelsea Hospital ; 
but beyond that, at a little distance, the same 
| inconvenience of a single footpath is occa- 
sioned by the wall of the apothecaries’ garden, 
| and a narrow dirty lane of irregular houses 
must be threaded before you can arrive at the 
fine river terrace of Cheyne-walk. 

In the pursuit of this healthful recreation, 
on the Sunday afternoons of last summer, 
more than 5,000 persons have landed at the 
numerous piers on this spot from the river 
steamers. ‘The majority of these are the quiet 
| respectable persons of the industrious class, 
with their families. Few but the idle, wicked, 
and dissolute can venture on the opposite shore, 
where, on every Sunday in fine weather, a dis- 
graceful saturnalia is held, in defiance of mo- 
| rality and all the decencies that honour 


existence. 

The subject to which it is particularly wished 
| to call attention is Chelsea Hospital with its 
extensive grounds. Some accommodation is 
granted by the officials, ofa limited character : 
this seems not generally known; and it would 
be a great and desirable improvement to in- 
crease the means for its free perambulation. 

Chelsea Hospital is a great monument of 
| national benevolence. Belonging to the nation, 
and sustained with pride by a heavily taxed 
people, they may claim as a public right the 
| tranquil ‘enjoyment of its pleasure grounds. 
The edifice besides has its internal attraction 
of the trophies of victorious war. In the chapel 
| are preserved the eagles of Napoleon, captured 
| at Barrosa, Talavera, and Waterloo. In the 
dining-hall remain the fragments of the 
standards won at Blenheim, from the proud 
Louis the Fourteenth, surnamed the “ Grand,” 
besides flags of all nations, down to the 
Chinese, with the dragon banners. 

How few have been the visiters to these 
mementoes of our successes on the battle field, 
| comparatively with the affluence of the curious 
iat Greenwich! The latter appears gay a8 a 

palace, with its myriads of strollers, while the 
Chelsea gardens are melancholy as a cemetery. 
| They are but little frequented, although in a 





measure open to the public, but woe to the 
sprightly child who dares to tread on the ver- 
dant turf; that is not privileged to youthful 
sportiveness ; the greater pertion is an enclosed 
preserve where certain happy cows can chew 
the cud in undisturbed comfort. 

The large area on the north of the building, 
with its umbrageous alleys of horse-chesnut 
trees, is only penetrated by a few well-dressed 
individuals,—for this latter qualification is 
rigorously enforced. The handsome gates 


| opposite the King’s-road are constantly locked, 
'and never opened but to the governor or a 


grandee. The large grassplats between the 
alleys are railed off : no human foot ever treads 
here. A rick of hay in one corner marks con- 
spicuously that the herbage is a perquisite. A 
stable, with outcast heaps of dung, proclaim 
the condition of enjoyment possessed by the 
proprietor of the perquisite. 

The grounds on the banks of the river are 
open much on the same condition, that is, to 
be well-dressed and keep on the gravel. The 
principal space abutting on the hospital has a 
broad walk leading to a terrace on the river 
side, bordered by dwarfed lime trees. ‘Theres 
is no trespassing on the grass here, for a wide 
ditch on each side, brimful of stagnaut water, 
impedes the attempt; and on the other sides 
the spaces are strongly hedged in for the 
benefit of the aforesaid happy cows. There is 
another large space of ground adjoining this 
formal piece, where a greater freedom is 
allowed, possibly because the vast sewer that 
comes down from Knightsbridge runs here 
open by its side. This portion retains some 
fine trees, affording shelter from the summer 
sun, at the expense of inhaling the odour of a 
tank of mud, about 60 feet long and 30 feet 
wide, close by the side of the principal walk. It 
was formerly part of the famed Ranelagh 
Gardens, and leads down to the mouth of the 
sewer, where the filthy stream is discharged 
into the Thames. Here, just on the bank 
where its languid course becomes changed by 
a sharp descent into a bustling activity of 
emitting its foul odours before the river absorbs 
the precious fluid, several seats are placed, to 
enable visiters to inhale at their ease an ample 
store of the anti-olfactory scent. 

If the sewers were arched over, an open 
terrace made to the river, the enclosed 
spaces thrown open, and the stagnant imitative 
canals filled up, the gardens of Chelsea Hos- 
pital would make, with their present planta- 
tions, one of the most beautiful parks on a 
small scale with which London could be 
adorned. The good conduct of the people has 
already been established where any such 
advantages have been made open to them. 

The garden of the Apothecaries’ Company 
is but a few paces off, and contains a variety 
of rare medicinal plants. Two magnificent 
cedars, planted in 1683, adorn the grounds, 
and there would be pleasant frontage to the 
river, if the cheering, breathing prospect were 
not completely shut out by two lateral walls on 
the bank of the stream, where all the refuse 
and rubbish of the garden is preserved. No 
stranger is admitted within its gates, excepting 
he is provided with an especial permission from 
some member of the corporate body. Yet the 
garden was a legacy to this society by Sir 
Hans Sloane, and who can doubt that the 
munificent bequest was intended to be a public 
benefit. Another large area, with a grassy 
lawn, on which stand some noble trees, is 
adjacent to the hospital grounds, namely, that 
of the Royal Asylum. How much space do 
all these offer, if opened in a proper spirit, for 
exercise and recreation, independent of the 
mental enjoyment that would arise to the mul- 
titude in the contemplation of these various 
establishments dedicated to science, humanity, 
and gratitude to the defenders of our country. 


IpLER IN Lospon. 








Crockrorp’s CLus-novsse, St. JamEa’s- 
street, is being seraped down externally, 
and is about to be decorated internally, for (4s 
we are told) a Militia Club. A correspondent 
remarks on the improvement to the front of 
this building, which has several good quali- 
ties, that would be made by the addition of a 
portico or porch. The suggestion is well 
worth the consideration of those concerned in 
the building. 
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THE “* PALAZZO REZZONICO,” VENICE. 


—_——_—— 


In our last volume* we gave a view of the | 


Pesaro Palace, erected, from the designs of 
Baldassare Longhena, on the Grand Canal, 
Venice. Annexed is an engraving made from 
a sketch by Mr. Horace Jones, of another work 
by that master, the Palazzo Rezzonico, in the 
same city. The general arrangement of the 
two fronts will be found very similar,— the 
same number of stories, same number of win- 
dows, same general distribution. In the details, 
however, there is considerable difference. The 
effect of this structure is peculiarly fine, and it 


has an advantage over its sister edifice in sim- | 5¢! ueee, 
aristocracy), we can from “ Millo” trace the 


plicity. 
The upper story is attributed to Carlo 
Massari. 





Cost or Newark Corn ExcuHanar.— 
I see in the IJilustrated London News, Feb. 3, 
the Newark Corn Exchange is stated to have 
cost 4,300/.; now I am credibly informed 
that the cost of that building was nearly (or 
fully) 7,000/.—a slight difference. Such 


TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 
MILLO, 
Ir is gratifying to note the increased 
interest taken in the topography of Jerusalem 
and in the geography of the Holy Land. 


As regards Millo, the writer in the last | 


number goes far in clearing up a very old and 


great difficulty; but he might have gone fur- | 
| ther. 
| Millo was the Jewish senate; and at an earlier | 
period the Jebusites had a “ house of Millo,” | 
which was also the seat of judgment in both | 


In the Jewish economy, the house of 


cases: but as then every man was trained to 


arms, and the captain of a thousand was a 
senator (together with the elders, or birth 


| terms “ Miles,” a soldier, and “ Mill,” a thou- 


sand, and better understand why the term 
“Millo” was used as a generic term. As 
thus,—* And all the men of Shechem gathered 
together, and all the house of Millo (the senate, 


| i.e. the elders and captains of thousands of all 
| Israel), and went, and made Abimelech king.”’ 
| (Judges ix. 6.) 


mis-statements as these are calculated to: 
injure the profession and to mislead the | 


public. I send you my name. 


— 


Vol. vi. p. 486. 


The birthright was then in Joseph, and 
vested in Ephraim, at Shechem, where Joshua, 


who was of the tribe of Ephraim, had had his | 
So had also Eleazar, the high | 
And the | 


inheritance. 
priest contemporary with Joshua. 
tabernacle was at Shiloh, not far distant from 
Shechem, and both within the territory of 


| Ephraim. The remains of Joseph, brought 
| out of Egypt, were interred at Shechem ; and 
| by virtue of the birthright vested in Joseph by 
| his father Jacob, the seat of government was 
| in the territory assigned to Ephraim. 

The compiler of the genealogies given in 
| the first book of Chronicles helps us much 
here -— (chap. v. 2), “For Judah prevailed 
above his brethren, and of him came the chief 
ruler, but the birthright was Joseph’s.” 

In process of time, according to Divine ap- 
pointment, the birthright passed to Judah; 
| and David took the castle of the Jebusites, on 
Mount Zion, “and dwelt in the fort, and 
built round about from Millo inward.” The 
best writers are agreed that, in David’s time, 
the city or castle of the Jebusites, afterwards 
the city and castle of David (insulated from 
Mount Zion), was a rock or mount per se, 
with a valley all round its base. The princi 
gate was, as in other cities, the seat of judg- 
ment, and the house of Millo, the senate-house 
over, or attached, or near to the gate, from 
which David built inward. The valley out- 
side was the valley of Millo. Solomon had a 
scruple of conscience, growing out of the cir- 
cumstance that his queen’s court ( ptian, 
and perhaps idolatrous) was —— within 
the walls of the city of David, where the 
| tabernacle then was, and he removed the 
| queen’s palace to the other side of the valley, 
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on Mount Zion, thereafter better known and 
designated, in innumerable instances in Scrip- 
ture, as “the daughter” of Zion. A better 
communication, historians tell us, was ac- 
uired betwixt the two localities, by filling up 
that portion of the valley which had separated 
the castle of David from the queen’s palace 
on the daughter of Zion. In our own times, 
Mr. Johns, the architect, had to go down 
above 40 feet below the surface to reach a 
foundation for the Anglican Church of St. 
James; and I believe he went through the 
soil stated to have been filled in by Solomon. 
Solomon was instructed by God to build the 
temple on Mount Moriah. It is not so clear 
that either David or Solomon were instructed 
to remove the house of Millo from Shechem 
to Mount Zion. The children of Israel at 
large did not think so. They built willingly 
on Mount Moriah, but unwillingly on Mount 
Zion. After Solomon had finished the temple, 
he followed the queen, and built palaces and 
the house of the forest of Lebanon on the 
daughter of Zion. The latter was a new 
house of Millo, or senate-house, far exceeding 
the royal palaces in extent and splendour, 
which we can credit when we contrast our 
new Houses of Parliament with our palaces. 


Solomon was seven years in building the 
temple, but he was thirteen years in building 
his own house. . It did not please the tribe of 
Ephraim that the whole prestige of the seat of 
government atShechem should thus be transfer- 
red to Mount Zion. The facts can be best stated 
in words of Scripture—*‘ This is the reason of 
the levy which King Solomon raised ; for to 
build the house of the Lord, and his own 
house, and Millo, and the wall of Jerusalem.” 
(1 Kings ix. 15.) “ He (Solomon) made him 
(Jeroboam, an Ephraimite) ruler over all the 
charge (burden) of the house of Joseph.” 
(1 Kings xi. 28.) “And this was the cause 
that he (Jeroboam) lifted up his hand against 
the king: Solomon built Millo, and repaired 
the breaches of the city of David his father.” 
(1 Kings xi. 27.) “And Rehoboam went to 
Shechem, for all Israel were come to Shechem 
to make him king.” (i Kings'xii. 1.) 

From these passages it is clear that Solomon 
had displeased the people by adding burdens 
or levies for buildings on Mount Zion, which 
the people thought excessive and unwarranted, 
and they simply required from Rehoboam a 
little breathing time, which he refused to grant, 
and thus lost ten-twelfths ofhiskingdom. Re- 
hoboam ought to have foreseen the result of a 
stern resolution on the part of the authorities 
not to come to Solomon’s house of Millo on 
Mount Zion, to crown him. They compelled 
him to come to the cld house of Millo, at 
Shechem, notwithstanding the fact that the 
thrones of the house of David were set in the 
house of the forest of Lebanon. Joash was 
slain by his servants “in the house of Millo” 
(2 Kings xii. 20), psy! when being carried 
in a litter, ill (“on his bed”), from his 
palace to Siloam, which agrees with the 
site assigned by Dr. Richardson [vol. ii. 
page 268] to the house of the forest 
of Lebanon, and the ruins of which he hopes 
will one day be excavated from beneath the 
surrounding and accumulated soil. There are 
many other references in the Old Testament 
to, and highly interesting details of, the house 
of the forest of Lebanon, or Millo, in Josephus 
and Adrichom. I gather from the New Tes- 
tament that a building for similar purposes and 
_ stood on the old site in the days of our 

rd. 3 





THeatre Royvat, Ape.pui.—The new 
Adelphi drama, by Mr. Buckstone (and an 
Adelphi drama is a thing per se, and has 
been so for as many years as we can 
remember, consisting of exciting mystery, 
injudicious love, streaks of broad fun, dreadful 
murder, and QO. Smith), contains three 
very well painted scenes ;—the Hall of Rayn- 
ham Castle, with columns and entablatures ; 
the Hop-grounds; and a night-scene in the open 
country, “ The Cross Roads.” The disappear- 
ance of the castle on the hill, in the back- 
ground of the latter, in the increasing dark- 
ness, and their re-appearance, illuminated by 
the moon, make a striking point, and show 
consideration. The wheel-tracks in the road 
give much completeness to the scene. Mr. 
Pitts is the chief artist here, 
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FORMS FOR WINDOW GLAZING. 
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PATTERNS FOR WINDOW GLAZING. 


Asove we add four to the patterns of 
glazing already given, and shall be glad to find 
them made use of, They are from various 
churches in France. 





TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
ACROSS SEAS. 

Tue proposed Dublin and Holyhead sub- 
marine line of telegraph has been estimated by 
Mr. Blunt, the projector, to cost about 
16,0001, ‘This sum, it was his desire, in the 
outset, the project being one of national im- 
portance, to obtain from the Treasury; but 
although he was assured that “ their lordships 
had no wish to throw any impediment in the 





to make,” and by 


vance the cash was declined, on the ground 


such purpose.” 
such as they are, that Mr. Blunt proposes to 
| carry out his design, unaided by the Treasury, 





j 
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the readiest, of those dissolving, penetrative, 


and insinuating agencies, the halogens, viz., 
bromine and iodine, which, with chlorine, 
constitute such peculiar and abundant ele- 
ments in the chemical constitution of the 
ocean, in a very few minutes penetrate deeply 
into, blacken, and alter the substance of gutta 
percha, which does not appear to be capable, 
therefore, of resisting even these influences. 


| Any appeal to the public for support should 


be preceded by adequate and successful 
experimental tests of the power of such wires, 
&e., as are to be used, to resist all sorts of 
oceanic influences, chemical as well as mechan- 
ical, for a sufficient length of time, and still to 
continue in good working order. 


But it has even been suggested that we shall 


"yet see the submarine electro-telegraphic com- 


way of any experiment he might be disposed | 
the Admiralty that “‘ they | 
would hear of the success of this undertaking | 
with much satisfaction,” the proposal to ad- | 
| other. 
that their lordships “ had no funds to apply to | 
It is under these auspices, | 


| but probably with the assistance of a company | 


of shareholders. We know not whether it be 
|intended to insulate the wires with gutta 
| percha, but were it so, we have no hesitation in 


| saying that such a scheme would be premature ; 


| for as yet nothing is known about the suffi- 


munication established without conducting 
wires at all! and by the mere wuninsulated 
circuit already completed between the ocean 
on the one hand, and the ocean bed on the 
Experiments, already made, at least 
give some countenance to the suggestion as a 
bare possibility, if not as a great probability, 
pt ee cannot even imagine the possi- 
bility of such a thing. May we be allowed to 
assist the fancy of the latter order of matter- 
of-fact minds a little without incurring the 


‘risk of being ranked with believers in the 


great probability of such a consummation, in 


pe of in its mere bare possibility? We do 


ciency, or even the existence, of any series of | 


chanical action of oceanic influences, especially 
the ravages of marine insects, or other of | 
those living creatures which pervade the | 
ocean, and, as we have already noted, bore | 
their way through even the solid rock, | 


experimental tests of the capability of such an | 
insulater to withstand even the physical or me- | 
| being such fools as to 


ove to dive a little into possibilities, and to put 
an unmitigated faith in the miraculous powers 
of nature, as the wonders of the nineteenth 
century so fully justify us in doing, without 
any thing as 
highly probable, merely because we deem it 
within the bounds of possibility. Our wg 
gestion, however, is merely one of more or less 
slight analogy, and by no means one with 


consuming all that is not mineral. Moreover, cmatilty of ooh as to explanation, &c. The 
the public as yet know nothing of the 

chemical power of gutta percha to resist) : whet ‘ 
various other destructive influences with which | dered that an American-Indian is able to dis- 


the ocean teems. 


. t 
| 


In a slight experiment, | 


ility of such a communication, we think, 
may at least be ived, when it is consi- 


; ish i = uced footsteps, 
tinguish impressions prod by ops, 


instituted on the spur of the moment by our- | &c., on the ground at immense 





selves for instance, we find that two at least, 


and not the most powerful, though in our case 


ond the reach of the eyesight, by mer 
planting his ear close to the ground on wh 


sarees Oh ee 
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he stood. There is merely a vague analogy 
here, be it readily admitted, but it may give an 
idea of the possibility of electro-telegraphic 


impressivas being distinguished by the appa- | 


ratus of an electro-telegraphic ear, if we may 
so call it, and at an immense distance apart, 
without any special or insulated line of 
transmission. 


we can readily conceive t 
couple of sharp-eared Indians carrying on an 


acousto-telegraphic communication by a pre- | 
concerted series of signal-impressions, trans- | 


mitted backwards and forwards through the 
round as the sole uninsulated medium. 


Moreover there is a stronger analogy we | 
believe between the force called into action or | 
excitation in acoustics, and that called into ex- | 


citation in electrics, than is generally imagined. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


CircuLAtTiInG railway libraries seem to be | 
now the order of the day, and about to have | 


their -run through all the railways, so that 


passengers themselves, no less than their par- | 


cels, may soon be any where “booked for a 


penny.” The Great Western are having one | 
with 1,000 volumes set agoing at their Pad- | 


dington terminus, where passengers, for a like 
sum, may have the run of the whole, if, they 
choose, or can get through them fast enough, 
“while waiting for the train.” If this 
be all, however, and if it be only at the Pad- 


dington station that the 1,000 volumes are to | 


be deposited and read, we ought rather to 
denominate this one a station-ary library than 
a circulating or a railway one, for the latter of 
which, duplicate thousands will be requisite at 
various stations to complete the circle of rota- 


tion. Messrs. Marshall and Sons have taken | 
the contract, and retain the management, at | 


Paddington, where the library table is also to be 
supplied with all the metropolitan papers, 
periodicals,and other publications, for sale. 





The railway servants at Rugby are getting | 
up a co-operative club, or association, for the | 


purchase of provisions, &c., at wholesale 


prices, and their distribution or sale amongst 





the members at a trifling retail profit. The 
works at the Great Western Docks, Millbay, 
Plymouth, were lately stopped, in conse- 
quence of some difference between the con- 
tractor and the company. The tunnelling 
portion of the Manchester and Matlock line, 
near Matlock, is ina state of great forwardness, 
and the other works are proceeding steadily. 
Some blasting operations of. an extensive 
character have been effected at Bray Head, on 
the Waterford, Wexford, and Wicklow line of 
railway, by Mr. Purdon, the resident engineer. 
Three large drifts were lately made, 25 feet in 
depth, and 5 inches in diameter, with two sup- 
plemental ones of smaller dimensions. They 
were bored 15 feet from the surface of the 








rock, and about 6 feet apart. About 450 Ibs. | 
weight of gunpowder were used in charging | 
them, principally government ‘powder. ‘They | 
were connected with a 10-pair battery of | 


Callan’s, and fired. The explosive noise was 
not loud but rumbling, and the spalls were not 
driven any distance. The length of rock dis- 
placed was 45 feet, the breadth 25 feet, and 
depth 25 feet. Mr. Copeland, the local engi- 
neer, was the operator. Several minor blasts 
were made, showing, it is said, the activity 
with which obstacles formerly considered im- 
practicable, are now disappearing. The long 
tunnel at the southern end of the head can be 
passed through walking upright. The ori- 
ginal intention of crossing the deeply- 
indented ravines made by the sea, by means 
of bridges, is abandoned, and all will now 
be filled up at a less amount of expense, 
and with equal stability and safety. A 
Liverpool contemporary quotes rather an 
odd story about a recent meeting of this Irish 
Company in London, called, according to 
another autbority in a Bradford paper, by the 
Directors themselves. ‘‘ Neither the chairman 


nor the secretary attended,” says our authority, | 


“but the secretary’s clerk (was he an Irish 
gintleman?) went in and ordered the share- 


holders to depart, insulting them most grossly, | 


and threatening, when remonstrated with, to 
call a policeman to clear the room. Being 
asked who had authorised him to attend and 
dissolve the meeting, he said he would answer 


ndeed the analogy is not so_ 
very vague, after all, as ~— be sup 3 for | 
e possibility of a | 


|no impirtinent questions. Mr. Nash was 
| called to the chair. It was resolved, that, in 
| consequence of certain unsatisfactory matters 
relating to the accounts, a committee of three 
' be appointed for their investigation, with liberty 
_ to report on the future prospects and manage- 
ment, or the suspension or sale of the line, and 
to bring these subjects before a committee of 
the House of Lords, now sitting on railway 
accounts.”———The extension of the Blackwall 
‘line to Bow is now complete, as also is the 
alteration of gauge for the junction with the 
Eastern Counties line.-——According to the 
| Leeds Intelligencer, nearly three-fourths of the 
immense wooden viaduct now erecting at 
Mytholm Bridge, on the Holmfirth branch 
of the Huddersfield and Penistone Junction 
with the Sheffield and Manchester Rail- 
'way, were lately blown down. Many of 
the colossal upright timber pieces com- 
| posing the structure were snapped in twain 
ias if they had been mere match-wood. 
The viaduct at Comrie Den, on the Stirling and 
Dunfermline line, the foundation stone of which 
was laid on 5th February, 1847, was finished 
during the month just past. The length is 434 
feet, width 45 feet, and height in centre from 
| foundation-stone to top of cope-stone about 70 
feet. The works at the eastern termini of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln are 
| being urged forward. The works at New 
Holland, designed by Mr. Fowler to complete 
the ferries on that side, have been let to Messrs. 
| Wilson, of Leeds. They consist of an iron 
| pontoon or floating pier of large dimensions, 
which is to rise and fall with the tide, and of 
two hollow wrought-iron girders, which will 
connect it with the present pier in such a way 
as to enable the passengers to descend, under 
cover, down a gentle incline from the railway 
train to the steam-boat. The works of the 
Great Grimsby Docks, as designed by Mr. 
Rendell, have been let to Messrs. Hutch- 
ings, Brown, and Wright. The Great 
Western, says the Gloucester Journal, have 
made another retrenchment at the expense of 
the public convenience, by taking off several 
trains; amongst which is the 6 o’clock morn- 
ing train from Paddington. The London 
papers do not in consequence reach Glocester, 
Bath, and Bristol until 12 o’clock, instead of 
10, as formerly. What makes this alteration 
more remarkable is, that the train is taken off 
| at the commencement of summer, during which 
it pays, though it has been continued 
through the winter, when it does not. 
| A Knaresborough correspondent, A. S. S., 
‘complains very justly of the miserable eco- 
nomy, or mistaken policy, whichever it be, 
| still practised on various lines, of huddling all 
/and sundry third-class passengers, at night, 
‘into unlighted carriages. Were these car- 
riages lighted as they ought to be, not only 
would thieving gnd other practices be put a 
| stop to, but, as our correspondent shrewdly 
observes, many who are able enough to pay 
for the higher classes of carriages, but who 
are actually induced to enter the third class 
under screen of the darkness no doubt in- 
tended to deter them, would be driven off to 
| their own more befitting class-carriages so 
| soon as they were exposed to view among 
| third-class passengers. In general, too, there 
‘is not only a want of light but of ventilation in 
'third-class carriages, which ought to be re- 
_medied, as it readily could be with very little 
expense. A signal-light has been recently 
registered, “ by the use of which a signal may 
be given by the passengers inside a carriage 
to the guard or attendant on the outside, 
whenever urgent necessity [such as the igni- 
tion of a carriage by friction or otherwise, the 
advent or dread of accidents from other causes, 
sudden illness or apparent death, ill-usage, or 
_ threats of murder, robbery, &c.}| may require a 
communication to be opened between them.” 
| This is just another of those half measures 
which await the ‘ completion of the circle’ of 
| communication by the opening of a way of 
| personal access ¢o the carriages, whereby the 
| guards may be the better able to judge of the 
urgency of the peril which such signal-lights 
may or may not faithfully indicate. The 
Government railway commissioners, it may be 
recollected, lately recommended to railway com- 
_ panies the adoption of a protected line of foot- 
Cease for this very purpose. We trust the 
| recommendation will not be overlooked or 
| neglected till some serious fatality occur in 























which it may be proved to a jury that such a 
step would have constituted an efficient and 
sure preventive.——The United States’ Senate 
have adopted a resolution, directing 4 sur- 
vey to be made by the topographical corps 
to ascertain the best route for a railroad 
from the Mississippi to San Francisco. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue parish church of Aylsham remains 
closed for want of funds to render it safe. The 
foundations of the heavy tower had so far given 
way that the architect who examined them pro- 
nounced the whole building insecure till a con- 
siderable outlay shall have been devoted to it. 
Extensive repairs and alterations were recently 
made in the chancel by the vicar. Numbers 
of unemployed hands have recently flocked to 
Portland in the hope of obtaining a share of 
the good things destined for the convicts. Not 
having made themselves eligible, they have 
not got “leave to toil” in accordance with 
their request. The supply, it appears, exceeds 
the demand. ‘The works are progressing 
expeditiously. Plans have been provided 
for the restoration of the pewing of St. 
Martin’s Church, Salisbury. The estimated 
cost will be under 1,000/., of which about 700/. 
can be obtained to start with, and a rate has 
been resolved on for the remainder, so that 
the restorations will be immediately proceeded 
with. The modern altar-screen in Ludlow 
Church has been removed, and the original 
carved stone altar-piece again laid open to 
view and regilded. Mr. R. K. Penson is the 
architect selected to carry out the work of 
restoration here, for which a subscription is to 
be forthwith entered into. The Swansea 
corporation lately proposed to borrow 50,0001. 
on corporate property, chiefly to make a wet- 
dock ; but the Treasury, it is said, have refused 
to accede to the proposal.——The church of 
St. Peter, Everton, Liverpool, the foundation- 
stone of which was lately laid, will nearly form 
an equilateral triangle with St. George’s and 
Christ Church, Everton. It is arranged to 
accommodate 1,200, mostly free. The floor 
will be laid with red and blue tiles, and the 
benches will be loose and uniform. The archi- 
tecture is middle pointed, and the building 
will be divided into a lofty nave, with clerestory, 
north and south aisles, with choir and chancel. 
A spire, 150 feet in height, is building at the 
west end of the north aisle. The extreme 
length from east to west is 454 yards, and the 
breadth from north to south 22 yards, exclu- 
sive of a large porch forming the access from 
Sackville-street. The amount of the contracts 
for its completion is 4,1027. Mr. Hay is the 
architect. An engraving of the edifice appears 
to have been prepared. Amended plans 
for baths and washhouses at Manchester have 
been agreed on, and measures taken for obtain- 
ing tenders for the work. One of the Nor- 
man windows of the south aisle of the nave of 
Southwell Collegiate Church has been recently 
filled with painted glass. In “ The Land we 
Live in,” it is noted that a flax mill at Leeds 
measures about 400 feet long by more than 200 
broad, and covers nearly two acres of ground. 
“ Birmingham,” adds the writer, “is justly 
proud of its Townhall, but this wonderful fac- 
tory-room is nine times as large. Exeter Hall 
is one of the largest rooms in London, but it 
would require seven such to equal the area of 
this room.” Hawes Church, according to 
the Leeds Intelligencer, is now to be enlarged 
or a new one built. Arrangements are in 
progress for the erection of a bridge across the 
Tyne at Ovingham. 



































Erection or Barracks, &c.—A circular 
has just been issued from the Horse Guards, 
inclosing ordnance regulations for the future 
erection and repairs of barracks in the United 
Kingdom. It orders that, for the future, no 
repairs shall be made without representation 
to the authorities on the subject. It would 
appear, says the Morning Post, that the me nt 
diture of money in barrack erection and re- 
pairing has been for some time carried on in 
the most reckless manner. In Ireland barrack 
jobbing has been most wantonly carried on, 
although there is scarcely a barrack in the 
country capable of affording comfortable ac- 
commodation to the officers and men. 
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GLOUCESTER. 

THe destruction of the noble cathedral of 
this city, as already noted by us, was lately 
threatened by a fire which broke out in the 
College School. The library of the school, 
which communicates with it, is over the 
Chapter-room, on the north side of the cathe- 
dral, and abutting against the north transept. 





But for great exertions, the fire must have 
extended to the north transept. 

There have been several other fires in | 
Gloucester since. 

Another effort has been made in the town | 
council to induce the establishment of a | 
museum, and Mr. Bowly deserves credit for | 
having done his utmost to induce the council 
to obtain accommodation for this purpose. We | 
are sorry to say the proposition was negatived : 
that a city like Gloucester should have no | 
museum is disgraceful to its many wealthy | 
denizens. Not long ago a fine collection was 
offered them if they would but provide a pro- | 
per place for its reception. Renew your efforts, 
Mr. Bowly, and persevere until you succeed. 





THE SHIELD OF ANEAS—PITTS THE 
SCULPTOR. 

Since you published my remark on the 
shield of ineas last week, I have learned that | 
on the death of Mr. Pitts, Messrs. Mortimer | 
and Hunt (now Hunt and Roskill), spon- | 
taneously offered Mrs. Pitts 500/. for the 
model of the same, which offer was at once | 
accepted by Mrs. Pitts, she reserving the 
right of disposing of casts in wax or plaster. 
At present no such casts have been made. 
The “Shield of Hercules from Hesiod,” is 
still in the possession of Mr. Pitts’ family. The 
“ Pleiades adorning Night,” was sold for only 
50/., not the value of the time employed in 
making the cast from the model. In describ- 
ing the working of the shield in silver, I | 
ought to have mentioned that the silver plates 
are brought, by bending and hammering them, 
into form over a hard metallic cast taken from 
the mode} before they are placed on the pitchy | 
substance for chasing and finishing. 4, 


| 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 
OPINION OF THE LAW OFFICERS. 

A GeNERAL court of the Metropolitan Commis- | 
sioners of Sewers was held yesterday at the district 
office, Hatton Garden, Mr. Edward Lawes in the | 
chair. 

The court was held in consequence of the im- 
mense number of defaulters in the payment of | 
sewer-rates, amounting altogether to nearly 10,000. | 
This large number was produced partly in conse- | 
quence of a practice which formerly existed in this | 
commission, under the Local Act, 54th Geo. 3, | 
c. 219, s. 10, to forego all sewer-rates on houses | 
that were for any period unoccupied. 

Long before the hour of commencing business, 
the vicinity of the office was so densely crowded | 
with this immense number of appellants, that Hatton | 
Garden was rendered almost impassable, and it 
required the assistance of a large body of police to 
preserve any thing like order. On the opening of 
the court the rush for admission was tremendous. 

The New Islington Cattle Market.—The solicitor 
to Islington cattle market appealed against the rate, | 
not wholly, but for such portion of it as was charged 
on the part appropriated as a layer for cattle, ex- | 
tending to fifteen acres. This part of the market 
had hitherto not been used for the purposes in- 
tended, or for any profitable purpose whatever. 
After some discussion it was agreed that a case 
should be drawn up by the solicitor to the com- 
pany, and the subject receive further considera- 
tion. —The rest of the appeals were disposed of, the 
question of empty houses being reserved for future 
consideration. 

The Closed-door Business of the Commission. 
—Mr. Leslie then rose and said, it became his 
duty to move that the case and opinion of the 
attorney and solicitor general, as to the mode of | 
conducting the business of the commission by com- | 
mittee, be printed and circulated amongst the com- | 
missioners. The case, as submitted, consists of 
nearly forty sheets of brief paper, but the following | 
are the questions embracing the main point referred 
for the consideration of the law officers of the Crown, 
with their answer thereto :— 

QUESTIONS, 


You are requested to advise the Metropolitan Commis- 
soners of Sewers if they can lawfully perform their duties 
by such subdivision of labour as might be effeeted by means | 
of committees appointed by the court, and consisting re- | 
spectively of a limited number of commissioners, acting 


| prepare and arrange details of works, and regulate and 


| order of court. 


| and the court adjourned. 
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ps ta sppetty pommemeg afterwards | He calls on the publisher to restore the i- 


You will also please advise if the commissioners may tion in subsequent issues 
appoint officers and make any regulations for the eonduct of : » and we offer no ob- 








their business and appointment of committees, without pre- n. 
viously making formal bye-laws under the 123rd section ot i 
the new Act. * bg ° ° ° 
OPINION. MUiscelianea. 
We think that the commissioners may lawfully perform bintend 
all duties of mere ion and management by means of | 


: Royat Lyceum Tuearre. — A ital 
tt ted for the specific purpose ca 
under the 31st esetion, and of direction and superintendence | little piece by Mr. Planché, called “ A hanes 





| of works and operations in progress by means of one or two | tic Idea,” in which Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr 


commissioners appointed according to the 23rd section. | . come 
The Act says nothing about sub-committees. | Hall, Mr. Roxby, Miss Fitzwilliam, and others 
sof oier tinge sick Ae commnianes hare aatecgres | PY admirably, bas given Mr, W. Beverley an 
do, must originate with the court, which speaks by its seal, occasion for two architectural paintings of con- 
end whose proceedings are publie and recorded. | siderable excellence. The first is the ruins of 
at original authority cannot be delegated, nor can any | : . : 
committee be empowered to use the sak” Datiee an order | ® roofless hal! in a German castle, with the 
oe ae the ae of the appointment, and | tower at the back, and the whole bathed in 
referring the specific subject, a committee may lawfully | i eam: i j 
conduct the details of business which the commissioners mild mens b S, a beautiful peared of 
have directed to be done. It cannot, indeed, enter into | © ect, and in no way offending an architectural 


contraets, for those need the seal, nor render works or eye in the details. The second shews the 


burdens obligatory, for such obligation can be created only | i : Sw 
by act of court. The committee can originate no business, hall restored , and remembering the “ vil- 


| but any letters, plans, or accounts may be referred to a | lanous compounds ” which Gothic interiors 
| Committee; and it may not only report on any matters | some years ago usually presented on our stage, 


referred to it for the information of the court, but also, | 


| under the 2st section, regulate and manage for every pur- | claims for Mr. Beverley great praise for con- 


ye indicated in —_ appointment ~ matters referred to | gruous design as well as good painting. The 
them specifically by the court, in all details not requiring | : mf 
that act of court, by which alone the commissioners, as a | sudden re-transformation to the ruin is very 


body, can act. Practically this limitation of the powers of striking and effective. 


the committee leaves a wide seope for the subdivision of the t , Never Pus move 
labours of the commissioners. Committees may be em- Queen’s Couiece or Civit ENGinegers 


powered from time to time, by appointment for the specific | AND ArcuITectTs, BirMINGHAM.—The heads 

purpose, to suggest plans, consider reports of officers, | of Queen’s College, Birmingham, have matured 
| Sa : : 

manage matters referred to them specifically by order of the a plan for the addition of an engineering de- 

court. Each committee should be appointed by an order of | partment to the college on a site adjoining, 


the court, fixing the quorum, and defining the mode of , . : 
discharging the Bah referred to it from time to time by recently purchased. They have resolved, ee 
the econrt, and should report its acts to the court by means confirming a report of the committee appointed 
discretion as to contiening, sibering. or diecebdinuing tho | 7 bean the pants thas lecture Toomey, gede 
sc 0 i &, ~ A , 
committee: and where any new matter is referred, or new rooms, workshop, laboratory, and students 


purpose contemplated, it must be embodied in an express | chambers be forthwith erected, and opened 
. x * » 


Sten of quiiienk init -geiitiaees epittaaion oueiite | October; that tutors and professors be 





| « Bye-laws,’’ and must be made according to the provisions appointed, the latter to give lectures on civil 


of the 123rd section, and no new or additional offices can be | engineering, land surveyin practical mathe- 
ted without a bye-law. . ‘< ' 
SS a ae | matics, geometrical and architectural drawing, 


j 


Signed) Joun Jenvis, 
Joun Romitty, | 
J. Henpexson. 


geology, mineralogy, and the arts ~f construc- 
tion ; that the system of tuition embrace a three 
After « few words from the Hoh. F. Byng, Mr: | ears’ course; that an engineering workshop 


Leslie’s motion was pat and carried unanimously, | © . furnished, also a model room; that 
| junior students be of the age of about sixteen, 


/and those for the three years’ course about 
| eighteen ; that students prepare for matricula- 
| tion in the University of London end of first 
| year, and for taking their B.A. degree in same 

Rudimentary Treatise on Geology, by Lieut.- | University end of third year ; and that students 

Col. Porriock, F.R.S. | who have matriculated and graduated be ad- 

Rudimentary Electricity, being a concise ex missible as candidates for fellowships in 
I 
} 


Temple, i0th March, 1849. 
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position of the general principles of electri- | Queen’s College. 
cal sciences and the purposes to which it} Tue Burtat 1n Towns Question.—It 
has been applied, by Sir W. Ssow Harris, | will be seen, by an advertisement, that a public 
F.R.S. meeting will be held at the late Crown and 
Rudimentary Mechanics, being a concise ex- | Anchor, in the Strand, on the 4th of April, to 
position of the general principles of mecha- | petition Parliament to close burial places in 
nical science, by CHARLES TomLiINson. | cities and towns; Mr. Bond Cabbell, M.P., 
Rudimentary Treatise on Well-digging, Boring, | will preside. ‘The great importance of the 
and Pump Work, by J. G. Swixpeut, | question is becoming gradually felt. Phe City 
M.I.B.A., with 16 plates. London: Weale, | Sewers Commissioners have been stirring 
1849. actively in it, and have caused the discon- 
Mr. Wea.e’s series of Rudimentary Works | tinuance of burials at St. Bride’s. A corre- 
for beginners, of which these are four, has | spondent who forwarded to us a short time 


'now advanced to a considerable extent, and | since a plan of the abominable Spa-fields 


forms a goodly range of little red books, well ground and the neighbourhood, suggested 
calculated to be of service to the rising gene- | that a plan of the town, showing clearly all 
ration. Each subject is treated briefly but | these plague-spots, and accompanied by a few 
perspicuously, and the name of the author is | statistics, could not fail to have a powerful 
a guarantee of the general soundness of the | effect on the public. , 
views advanced. Hovse-Painrers’ Brusnes.—Mr.Nash,a 
Mr. Swindell’s treatise would be found par- manufacturer, has registered a supposed im- 
ticularly useful by several correspondents who provement in painters’ brushes: it consists in 
have recently questioned us on the subject of | the use of a metal binding, of circular form, 
well-digging and boring. flattened into a somewhat oval shape at the 
Relative to one part of the series reviewed upper part of the brush near the flags of the 





| by us some time since, namely, the treatise on bristles, with the view to cause the top of the 


“The Orders,” a correspondent complains brush to be flattened at the back and front of 
that in the second edition of it, which has been | the same, in order to afford better surfaces for 
published, the definition of “copying,” given | use. The asserted advantages of this arrange- 
in the first, is omitted. ment are, that by the substitution of the 
“Copying,” says the author, “is the pro- | metallic binding for strings wound round the 
cess of converting design into manufacture, | flags of the bristles—as now in common use— 
and an architect into a machine.” i - or of forge. the ae oding Sos _ i 
(continues our correspondent) is a trut come ieces or w le ' 
every architect ought to know. Every out. Whethet or not the increased strain on 
cries out that architecture has declined, and at | the workman’s wrist, slight though the extra 
the present day we cannot produce such splen- | weight may be, will be found disadvantageous, 
did works as those of our forefathers. Very | remains to be seen. 
true—but why? Because at the present day Compertrrion.—Five pounds are offered 


inci iti for a to be ed of by a committee) 
under the control of the court; and to what extent ‘can the | the principles of composition are usurped by plan ( approv by 
court delegate its authority te a committee, or sub-com- j 





the principles of copyism, and he who makes | for the erection of a school-room at Deptford. 
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Prosectep Worxs.—Advertisements have 


been issued for tenders, by 31st inst., for 
the restoration of a portion of Liandaff Cathe- 
dral (the Presbytery); by 9th April, for the 
erection of additional buildings to the work- 
house of St. George (East), Middlesex; by 
14th, for the execution and completion of the 
criminal court, &c., at Cardiff, Glamorgan- 
shire; by 4th, for the erection of baths and 
washhouses at Bristol; by 19th inst., for the 
complete restoration of the tower of Thur- 
maston Church; by 2ist, for the erection of 
a new north aisle to the church at Great Bar- 
ford, near St. Neots, and otherwise restoring 
the same, and building a new vestry, with 
other works,—also for the complete restoration 
of the chancel of same church, with new roof, 
&e. (separate tenders); by 5th April, for 
building a stone bridge of one arch or more, 
or an iron suspension-bridge, over the Ithon, 
at Disserth, Radnorshire; by 2nd, for re- 
building a house and offices (chiefly with old 
materials) at Petham, near Canterbury; by 
same date, for the erection of committee-rooms 
and offices, and the enlargement and alteration 
of warehouses at the Stourbridge Wharf; by 
23rd inst., for the excavation of a new reser- 
voir at North Shields, and the walling of a 
reservoir there, both for the North Shields 
Water-works (separate or together); by 28th, 
for the removal of a portion of the bank of the 
river Clyde at Glasgow ; by 27th, for erecting 
the works of a tunnel at Islington for the 
Great Northern Railway; by 28th, for the 
erection of the stations, sheds, goods ware- 
houses, &c., on the Shrewsbury and Birming- 
ham line at Oaken Gates and Shiffnal, and also 
for the stations at Albrighton and Codsall, and 
for the company’s offices and several shops at 
Wolverhampton station; and by 24th, for 
supplying and laying down Cornish granite 
kerb, Yorkshire paving, flag-paving, pebble- 
paving, granite cubes,—also for taking up and 
relaying old paving, &c., all at Greenwich. 

Burnp Buitpers.—Tenders for the erec- 
tion of a new wing to the Derbyshire General 
Infirmary, at Derby, Mr. H. J. Stevens, archi- 
tect. The quantities were furnished. 


Watts, Derby ........ £8,750 0 
Cooper, ditto .......... 7,970 0 
Freeman and Co., Belper 7,850 0 
Wood, Derby ......+..+ 7,400 0 
Clark, Sheffield .......-. 7,315 0 
Thompson, Edwin, Derby 6,900 0 
Slater, ditto............ 6,750 0 
Thompson, George, ditto 6,250 0 


The lowest was accepted. 

A correspondent gives the following list of 
tenders for buildingand finishinga four-roomed 
house, with washhouse and three privies, with 
garden wall 6 feet high from ground, opened 
by the surveyor, Mr. C. Foster, on the 12th. 


Essex, Islington ........ £283 10 
Bugg, Clerkenwell ...... 231 10 
Pilbeam, Bagnigge Wells 220 0 
James, Islington....... >» wa 9 


Brake, Clerkenwell.,.... 215 0 
Giaddle, Islington ...... 215 10 
Haswell, ditto......... « “tO 
Kenwood, Hackney-road 180 10 
Day, Caledonian-road.... 170 0 
Pickford, Islington...... 138 0 
Tue “ Buriat or Harotp.”—Our readers 
will remember a letter from a correspondent in 
the last number but one of Tue BuiLpeEr, 
on this subject. Further inquiry shows that 
the story given in writing (as we understand) at 


the har of the house where the daub which led | sesllenead wale by your correspondent, in the 


ested in the matter, went there to inquire, and | number of your journal referred to, be correct, 


to the reports is, to persons who, much inter- 


which seemed to give colour to the case, was 
incorrect.* The statement now is that only 
eighteen months ago the canvas on which it is 
painted had on it the portraits of two chil- 
dren. We = expected that the story could 
be proved wholly groundless, and gave place to 
the letter, finding the statement current in 
several quarters, with no other motive than 
that it should be so, Our only regret is that 
Mr. F. R. Pickersgill did not, instead of ad- 
dressing a note to us as little marked by cour- 
tesy as wisdom, avail himself of the opportunity 
which was in kindness offered him, and dis- 
prove the assertions which were being made. 


* The story as given was, that the owner of 
picture had bought it four months ago in the “ Cut,” West- 
minster. His attention afterwards led to the likeness 


being 
of it to the “ Harold,’’ he learnt that the party from whom 
he obtained it had hadit about 24 years, and that he t 
it of a picture dealer in the B 
in his possession more than two years, 


, Who had had it 


Toms or Napro.eon, Paris.—A French 
paper, quoted by the Atheneum, gives the fol- 
lowing details relating to works at the tomb of 
the Emperor Napoleon. An immense circular 
crypt has been dug beneath the dome; within 
which, on three shafts of green marble, the sar- 
cophagus containing the emperor’s coffin will 
repose. The block of porphyry which the 
curious are now flocking to see on the Quai 
d’Orsay is destined to cover the sarcophagus. 
A lower gallery, paved in mosaics and lined 
with marble bas-reliefs representing the 
principal events in the Emperor’s life, 
will admit the public to circulate about the 
sarcophagus. ‘Twelve colossal statues in white 
marble—of which six are already placed—will 


sustain an upper gallery whence it may be | 








looked down on and its details examined from | 
above. These allegorical statues, from the | 
chisel of Pradier, represent the principal | 
branches of human activity—Science, Legis- | 
lation, War, Arts, &c. A magnificent altar of | 
black marble veined with white rises in front | 


of the tomb. Four large and beautiful 
columns, also of black and white marble, sup- 


port the canopy of carved and gilt wood. Ten | 


broad steps, each cut from a single block of 
Carrara marble, lead up to the funeral altar. 
Beneath this altar is the passage to the lower 
gallery above spoken of, whose entrance is 
guarded on either side by the tombs, in black 
marble, of Bertrand and Duroc—dead marshals 
keeping wait at the door of the imperial dead. 
The marbles employed in the construction of 
this tomb cost not less than 60,000/, in the 
rough ; the sculptures and bas-reliefs executed 
by Simart cost 24,000/. The block of 
porphyry for the covering of the sarcophagus 
weighs 45,000 kilogrammes; its extraction 
and carriage to Paris cost 5,600/. 


DiLtapipations.—On Wednesday last a 
case of cansiderable importance between land- 
lord and tenant was decided in the County 
Court at Kingsbridge, by the judge, Mr. W. 
M. Pread. "Phe plaintiff sued the defendant 
for 4s. 6d., being the amount paid by him for 
repairing the glass of the windows of a dwell- 
ing house, left by defendant on the 8th of De- 
cember last, and which the defendant refused 
to repair. His honour inquired what agree- 
ment was made when defendant first took the 
house three years and a half ago? The plain- 
tiff said that he could not recollect, but relied 
entirely on the custom of the country. He said 
he had been in the habit of letting many 
dwelling-houses of his own for the last twenty- 
five years, and had also been employed to 
some extent as an agent for other owners of 
houses, and had always relied on the custom 
of the country to compel the tenants to repair 
the glass broken by them. His honour im- 
mediately gave judgment for the defendant, 
observing, that a tenant was no more bound 
by the custom of the country to repair the 
+ of the windows, than the thatch or any 
other part of the house. Thus far the Devon- 
port and Plymouth Chronicle. We should like 
to know where Judge Pread got his law from. 

Guitprorp DrainaGe ComPETITIon.— 
What are we to think of the proceedings of 
the Commissioners of Pavements with respect 
to the plans, &c. lodged for the drainage of 
the town on the 15th January last?) The only 
information I have received has been derived 
from your paper of the 3rd ult., which was not 





of the most satisfactory description. Should the 


| I hope the competitors will take some steps to 
| expose such reprehensible practices on the part 
/ of public bodies, and lead to the parties in 


| question putting forth some explanation of | 


what they have been about, and what they in- 
tend to do.—A Comperiror. 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE WORKINGCLASSES, 
—A public meeting of the trades of London 
has been held at the Hall of Commerce, 
Threadneedle-street, ‘To take into considera- 
tion the distressed condition of the trades of 
the m lis, and the working classes gene- 
rally, with a view to petition Parliament to 
sanction the establishment of home colonies, 
asa mode of giving immediate employment to 


the the numerous but ares dperrs dagranp rake of 


our population. Also to consider the a0 OW 
of petitioning Parliament for the establish- 
ment of local boards of trade.” The chair was 
taken by Mr. Luke J, Hansard. 





Tue Lonpon Excuance Curmes.—The 
bells of the Royal Exchange have caused some 
jangling, and have put the pipes out of several 
members of the Common Council. One of the 
Messrs. Mears, who have received the tin in 
exchange for their bell-metal, went to the 
court afew days ago, quite out of tune, objected 
to certain statements which had gone forth, and 
offered to make any alteration that might be 
required by the corporation. Of course he 
could not admit that his bells were cracked— 
| thought perhaps that the epithet applied better 
to those in the court who would let their clap- 
pers run to his injury. Old citizens shake 
their heads, and say the new chimes would 
never have brought back “ Whittington.” 

Roya. Instirure or Arcuirects.—At 
a meeting held on the 5th inst., Mr. R. Lacon 
Sibley was elected an associate, and various 
donations of books were announced. Mr. 
I’Anson read a paper on the probable form 
and design of the Temple of Solomon at 
Jerusalem. The chairman announced that 

the council had resolved that papers read at 
| one meeting should be open to discursive 
_ observations at the succeeding one, being of 
| opinion that such arrangement would tend to 
| elicit much valuable information. 
| Donpee Royat Arcu Comperirion.— 
| Competitors complain that they have as yet 
| heard nothing of this matter. We are told 
| that a very large number of designs have been 
| received, and that the committee have divided 
| them into three classes. 

Strate or Hypg-rark.—Sir: I beg to 
call your attention to the curious manner in 
which the drainage of Hyde-park is conducted. 
Some time back the rain-water collected in the 
ditch between the Mount-gate of Kensington 
Gardens and the bridge at the Serpentine. 
This deep pond was allowed to remain a week 
or ten days, much to the dread of nursery- 
maids and children, and considerably so to 
pedestrians at night. Well, after a time, a 
pump was placed and the water drawn off, and 
as far as I could see no inspection made of the 
drain itself, which is no doubt choked up. The 
rain of Wednesday last refilled this ditch, and 
the same blind method will, I suppose, be 
adopted. I wish you would hint in your valu- 
able columns, that the path running across 
from the Prince’s-gate to the bridge is in a most 
disgraceful state of mud; and could you send 
one of your carpenters with his saw, to remove 
the rails, under which the pedestrian is now 
obliged to stoop, and perhaps break his back, it 
would be advantageous to do so.—CocKnry. 


SHapre rn Respect or Arga.—In Tue 
Buitper of 24th inst., your correspondent 
“R. B. Grantham,” gives a calculation eluci- 
dating “shape in respect of area:” he says,— 
“A figure which has all its four sides equal, 
contains the greatest area within the same 
length of wall,” viz., 80 feet by 4, equal 320 
feet, equal 6,400 feet area. Suppose a circle 320 
feet in circumference, the area thus circum- 
scribed will be found to contain 8,145 feet, 
exceeding the space inclosed by a square (as 
above) by 1,745 feet. It is another question 
whether the increased space gained between 
circular and square enclosures (each having a 
like quantity of walling) would compensate for 
difficulties of internal arrangement, for such 
purposes as your correspondent alludes to, 


Joun KELLY. 








TO OUR READERS. 


Ir has been suggested to us at various times that 
some of the best architectural subjects given in Tar 
| Buitper, if printed in a superior manner on good 
paper, with the accompanying descriptions, plans, &c., 
and issued periodically, would form a work that would 
be acceptable not only to those who are not buyers of Taz 
Burtpger, but to many who are,—the current engravings 
being often ereased by the newsvendors, or otherwise in- 
jured. We are disposed to try the experiment, and to pub- 
lish, in a neat wrapper, under the title, “‘ Burnpincs anp 
Monuments, Mopern anD Mepravat,” about Eight 
Plates, with eight pages of letter-press, folio size, every 
second month, price half-a-crown. The first part would 
consist of Osborne House, with plan; Bridgewater House, 
plan and details; Church of St. Isaac, Petersburgh ; Ken- 
sington Union Workhouse; Pembroke College, Oxford; 
the Liverpool Branch Bank; and the north porch of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. Before determining upon the 
scheme, however, we should be glad to receive the names of 
such gentlemen as would be willing to become subscribers 
to the work, 
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TENDERS 


For the new Fulham Union, opened at the Hammersmith 
Workhouse, on Tuesday (in the presence of the builders), 
Mr. Gilbert, Architect. 


Po PE ciive coc deewesned ocean £15,800 
Eales and Chamberlin. $isbeedae 15,613 
H. W. Cooper ...... evseveese coe 25,287 
Edward Carter........... eehnne - 14,897 
E. B. Gamman ..... denssiegesion 14,490 
A eee ose 14,461 
Si We WR ccativantvcecavsxeckas 14,443 
GN ORs hci cseS oe cccece 14,396 

Diiveecnbledapibvesbvcee 14,066 
Wie kode Sect ce cucccdes 13,931 
Pe ey er oer erry 13,871 
Tu: ans keete<idwevces esees 13,749 
S. and H. Bird.. beeaseccnkweawee 13,6538 
W. Pilbeam ......... kebaecewen » 13,382 
Cooper and Davis eg nesddbeedene 13,3590 
5. WR iA scene eavcsees ove 3500 
Wa ces saan ibediesisnes 13,259 
T. aud W. Piper Seendbe ens 13,100 
By Fs BUM Ph sdvinnsctvcssdrers 12.709 
ee a ee 12,4814 
J. Glenn (aceepted).......+.+.-5+ 12,400 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
Monpay, March 19.—Institnte of Architects, 8 p.a. 
Tvuespvayr, 20.—Instit. of Civil Engineers, $ p.m. 
Weonespay, 21.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
TuvuRspay, 22.—Royal Society, 84 P.m. ; Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M. ‘ 

Farivar, 23.—Archeological Association, 84 p.m. 





‘FO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received,—' J. K.,” “ J. A.”? (Mr. Hutchison’s address 
is ‘‘ Calverley Quarries, Tonbridge Wells.’”’ The stone 
hand-saws appear well worthy of trial). ‘* R. I.,”’* T. F.,”” 
“D.B.,” 5. ¥., sen,” * B. C.,7° * Be. (no good end 
would be answered by an interview), “A Constant Sub- 
scriber,”’ “‘ A Subscriber ’’ (the recommendation for Insti- 
tute of Architects must be signed by three feliows. There 
would be no difficulty in getting the signatures. Call on 
or write to the secretary at 16, Grosvenor-street). “‘ S. M., 
"J.B. W., “A.M. Z." (several recipes were given in ae 





numbers), ‘‘ Twelve Years’ Clerk,’’ ‘‘ Captain N.,” 
“W. H. S..” “N. H. R.,” “R. H. 8.” * W. H..” 
Lal A Subscriber, o, ee G. H., ” “a M. Pin ve E. R,. ” 6 Sche- 


dules of Contract for the ‘Ordinary Works and Repairs to 
Buildings in Charge of the Department of the Woods and 
Forests, in London district,” (Clowes and Son, Charing- 
cross.) 

NOTICE. — All communications res ing advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the “‘ Pablisher,’’ and not to 
the “ Editor:’ all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Eprtor, and not to the publisher. 





mente — en ea 


TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


H. MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


. Pn tit 148, 
are prepared in various degrees ae 





SF ee areca rot FZ feht ond Gods. 
H for architectural use P for 
HH for enzineering, B for shading, 
H for sketching. BB ditto § ditto. 
HB hard and black for draw- BBB ditto § ditta 
BBBB ditt: ditte 


ae or the principal Stationers in town or country. 
OUNTED DRAWING PAPER.— 


HENRY pore has in seg, Pee wring, Feast, St 
been mounted ofi Linen for TWO YEARS and WARDS. ie in 
various length; of 2 ft. 2in., 3 ft. 3in and 4f dim wide Tracing 
Papers, l’rawing and Writing ditto, Envelopes. an and every descrip- 
tion of Stationery at whol blisher of of Weaver's 
* Hints on Cottage Architecture,” with Plans, and 
Estimates, imperial ato., cloth, 3,23, Budge-rew. Watling-street. 


BUILDERS AND CONTRA 
r[ARPAULINS for COVER RING ROOFS 
Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and e description 





| of ROPE ‘aged by Builders ape J the lowest Latin arquees and 


temporary awnings 


' en sale ire. Orders 
j yet oboitention.- *WiLkLAM P' a 115, Is Pore 5 pene City, 
wi Honourable 





| wee pe = by Appointment, to Her Majesty's 
L'¢ HTERAGE.—To Timber, § Slate, Stone, 
and Coal Merchants, Saw-m' 


1 Propri contractors, and 
others requi sLighterage- CHARLES ora Tron ag 
man, &c., is wi  Lighterage at the fol! 


rates, viz — Sake ak eontens Slates. Stone, Ac, oa 

be od. per 120; Thames Ballast, 9d. per Prhmber, ‘4a. per 
float. Bther Goods in proportion. n hire. 

HM, Commercial-road, Lambeth, and Trinity- arash, Rotherhithe. 


TO ‘MPS of & BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERA. 


UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 
bored perfect wn Arvo. true ys im ed machinery, in various 
lain and ornamen: es, nares, = 
Gardens, a and ac uid Manw RICK. 
MAKERS’ PUMPS. reo and Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENG for Wells of any <n. 
SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, 


for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER, 63, Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 


ATENT TOUGHENED CAST-IRON. 
_, Messrs. GARDEN ond oo DREW to call the 
of Ar Bui neers, Iron. ers, ee 
to he. above description of mTRON Oh is Terrien Stirling's patent 
which, after numervus trials, experimental and is found 








ry 





ing forces. 
most extensive iron masters have been licensed, and from them, 
their brokers, the t iron can be procured. Messrs. GARDEN 
and MACAN DREW = Geese a stock of this iron in pi 
are ready to execute orders to oe shortest a 
27, Queenu-street, Cheapside, November, 1848 


IRE-PROOF FLOORS.—4J. H. 


PORTERS PATENT CORRUGATED - IRON A E- 
PROOF FLOORS, oy not more outs Gan. an ry frog 


iron with brickwork and conerete, pn gee hat 
yi less than one-tenth of the weight.—! en nny To! a 








ALIFORNIA.—TO EMIGRANTS and 


OTHERS.—NUTICE.—The erry of’ ali , aaties ms 

ceeding to i the United & elaew 
ticularly called te THE PATENT GALVANISED TRON, 
admirably adapted for all kinds of roofing, for dwellings, ware- 
houses, and all other purposes for which iron not subject to rust 
is required. Manufactured exclusively by the Galvanised Iron 
Company, No. 3, Mansion House-place. London, where parties 
desirous of shipping the material are reques_e i to apply, personally 
or by letter, for fall particulars. 

N.B. The public are informed that the patent rights for this 
Somers are secured in the United States—Address, 3, Mansion 
House place, Londen. 


IELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE.—The 


superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 
proved by the fact of its extensive a oe in this and other 
countries, A quarto volume is published, price 11, with a Tariff. 
containing upwards of 1,000 designs, most of them capoutel for 
works designed by eminent Architects. Patronised by the Hon. 

c ommissioners of Her Majesty's Woods and W 
“ This is unquestionably a most valuable invention.”—Literary 


Gazette. 
Works, 15, Welltington-street North, Strand. 


Gem SPRING MATTRESSES, 


permanently elastic, vary durable, and cheap. 

B feet wide ..........+. £2 8 ©| 4 feet Ginches wide ....£3 3 0 
3 feet Sine hes wide.... 213 °| | B feet wide,.....+..0ss0. 3 6 
4 feet wide ............ 218 0/6 feet 6 inches wide .... 318 0 
One of these. with a French mattress on it, is a most elastic and 
soft bed. Heal and Son's List of Bedding, with full agen of 

weight, sizes. and prices, of every @ ption of bedding, sent free 
by post.—H EAL and SON, Bedding Manufactarers, 196 (opposite 
the Chapel), Te ittenham-court- Toad. 


G£oRG E JENNINGS, Patentee of the 
SHOP-SHUTTER Buon and FASTENER. 

INDIA-RUBBER TU BEC 

IMPROVED WATER-C LOSET. without PAN or VALVE. 
e be (pty for CONNECTING LEAD or other PIPES without 

‘> » 

IMPROVED CLOSET VALVES. 

The Patentee begs to refer to the followin, ine hha gal many) 
Testimonial in favour of the above-mentioned 

Southam Fe + why 23, 1849, 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge and than lank you for for your plans, 
sections, and descriptions of improved water valves, and 
cocks. It appears to me that you have quclnentiy onne caneaied in the 
adaptation of India-rubber for the various purposes of the most 
important parts of plumber’s work, and I sincerely hope that your 
inventions may = with ony meee. 

remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully. 
Mr. Geo. Jennings. JOSEPH HILL 
29, Great Charlotte street, Blackfriars-road. 
For Drawings and Testimonials see “ The Builder,” January 6 




















GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOW 
AILLIE’S PATENT Transparent ‘SLIDE 


VENTILATORS, su lied at a reduction of 40 cent. 
Thetr and Papplice- 


from the cape Tariff. 
tion to public offices, hae ms, and Se enre of smoky ak 
rove their x areas utility. To bs een in action at Edward Baillie’s 
tained G lass Works, 122 Cumberland Market} Regent’s Park. 
and estimates for church and ornamental windows for- 
wall on application as above, where specimens in every style are 
on view. 


PAINTING WITHOUT SMELL; a fact 
of TU CRPENTINE. instead of the abomination called o'l 








net ‘emit those nox 





by the 

Clean tn the kimgacen 
Nyt pa BL eg = finite g Uy 
} . Bold alec in sasnple 





ng and aq Works, Southwark; office, 2, A 
Leeds n-bridge, ity. 


oe ECONOMY in BUILDING, 
semttont with PROTECTION from FIRE, &¢—The follow- 
vantages result from the adoption of the “ PATENT FIRE- 
PROOF PLOORS and ROOFS, viz — 
Becurity from Fire. 
Great ¥ of Const 
Increased Durability. 
Protection from Dry rot and from noxious Insectsand Vermia. 
The economy of this system is very considerable ; its cost, as 
compared with the commen method of fire-procf building, being 
about one half > while, as compared — the ordinary timber 
floors, it effects a saving of from 10 to 25 percent. The entire free- 
dom from lateral thrust, in this method’ of building, gives ita 
ame advantage over the Pe gf bn. of iron girders and brick arches. 
i jd one is applicable to all classes of buildings It nae —— 
nt 








ati 





uced at the Middlesex H where it can be seen at 
time. and all information o! of Mewrs. FOX and 4 BAL 
RETT, Leicester Ch 46, Leicester-square. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUIL -DERS. 
HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms. 
large goes = above, of all sizes, made in ine best manner, al 
of different strengths, fitted with CHUBB’S PATENT DE- 
TEC TOR. LOCKS. throwing from two to ony bolts, con tantly 
on sale, % very moderate prices. FIRE-PROOF SA FES of every 
size. and Patent Detector and Latches for ali ye 
A bgt bow and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul’s Church- 


sondon. 


Uses ATTEMPT to OPEN 


m the “Stamford Mercury,” 19th am 1849. 

“ BU RGLARY.- On Friday night last, the offices of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, solicitor, in Peterbo were entered by wipres. who oonead to 
the lock of the door, and so o ed an entrance. ay eupanred 
have first forced open a drawer of the table in ™* Silice. 
whence they abstracted a few halfpence, and several keys belonging 
to the clerk's desks, with which nx opened various boxes and 
eupboarda From one clerk's desk about 5a in silver was taken, 
and a quantity of receipts belonging to the Phenix Fire-office, 
most likely mistaken for other paper. Returning to Mr. W.’s office, 
the thieves ransacked the drawers, cupboards, tin boxes. and two 

yrtable desks. the contents of which they strewed over the floor. 
Phe chief point seems to have been a iron chest in Mr. W.’s 
office : this at the time comtathed aN siderable amount in cash, 
notes, gold and silver, which hai been omitted to be paid inte the 
bank during the aay. LS chest was one of Chabb's eclebrated 

arg 





make: in this the ars broke their picklocks, which were 
abst: by means of a magnet the — ng morning. Haring 

failed with the lock, they next tried to force the li 5 et nese 

again they were foiled : metal was too tough to break, and 

— to be weaned or cut, and the thieves were baulked of thelr 


SAUDE a and SON have received a letter from Mr. Wilkinson 
confirming the above statement, and expressing his gratification 
at the res 

57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
cCARvine and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Relvedere-road. Lambeth, and 154, Strand —TAYLOR, 
WILLIAMS. “and JORDAN joy to cali the attention of the build- 
of their establishment, and, at the 
liberal moh Bp nicht ner 

ib support 
qenane them and the pablle, it eunte be thelr constant Poe an to 
deserve, by 2 ee Ley 2 an ing share of the ad- 
vantages ari ; o oonaione | ye reap! 
which the non ust enakel applying production o 
Tn ge irinemigoons shan in 














“ Messrs. Taylor, Williqms, and Jevten,® 
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| GLAS-FITTINGs, Exe, statis CHAN- 


Ye py 


(ne fttine ceo 
oe ele eee 
BRULLDERS and CARPENTERS” IR ys 
¥ byte ye 14, Blandford-street 


chester-square, 
ee Fis ston 9 a serene 


To TH de hepa oy OF SAW ML 
ent 1a, Fie BT twas 


MPROVED CIRCULAR ame aa 

















AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 


RICHARDSON, Jun., and MANUFACTURERS of 

every deveri at WROUGHT TRON TUBES for Locomotive 

fh SANTA Hn 

= TUBE Won ae 
AST-IRON PIPES, IRON 


RAP PIPES, ke FJ A.  TIDDE fAN, 











Roe BOOHER Y ss Saeree se Oat 
Pee te oe amen al fron Coldmns 

Tren Stalvcuses, ‘mb 
levers Newel Bars, Water Cloect Werk, Aree Gratings, Ply and 
other 


a a ha, eT 
Ranges, &c., always in 


IRON FOUNDRY, 
68, DEURY-LANE, and CHARLES STRERT, DRURY-LANE, 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 


PATTERNS for CASTINGS. of E EVERY Di DESC BScRIPTION, 
whe Pinion 2nd Sass naahae Patterns ; Ronse Li acd 


mation Een pos erty ee 
description of Soot Door, particulariy, suitable 
for interaal wot, 





188, pavay a B. GESTOUES ner 


AY WARD, BROTHERS, late 
R, HENLY and Co eigen wank LE [RON MONGERS, and 





ft. 
£4 10a. 
H Patent L with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 
One ak Shin Shee thin Gh 
Sn nett tage nha ofeach 
Do. Elliptic do., at ‘and 4d. do, 
Manufacturer of 





T° BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 34. per inch. Registers, 644 


7d, 8d. inch. 

“Gctate Raness, with Ovensand Boilers, 3%. in. a. 53 fh 4 in 
Soe ot Back Botier, 
3%. 6, £3. 7. 4t., 

nd isn. 44, ia pk.ges 1008 


ze 
+E 
Z 
: 
é 
£23 
4 
z 
2 
= 


at the or by letter 
pre-paid, taceting postage stamp. Watehouse closes ab 7 o'clock. 


O BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &e.— 











The undarmentionss ose PRESENT PRICES of 
IRON MONGERY, at YOUNG'S, oe Oxiord dtaeck Every other 
article low. Orders upon receipt of remittance 
be ee — 

beieceusedene a8 s aa — 
Sd. 7h I Sd Ie Bd. f 1000. 
Patent Line ane i “oa. oe lod : EE 
a 3 Inches 
Rain Pipe ...... iid ie ls, Sd. per yard. 
RONMONGERY WAREHOUSE.— 
D. and W. PRICE, 16, ¥ y, Southwark, op- 
te the | Caste Sdltacding Ranges, with clscules 
3 feet, 21. 5a., 3 feet 6 ¥. 13s. 
an bag genta § and ; Elliptic Stoves, with 
=F tise tind, Tae 


8i 7, al 
Sash W: La 
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PRICES—WILLIAM 
CLEAVE, of Wilton Pimlico Basin, begs to 

Builders amd the Trade that new on hand, at his 
factory the. fiw of ei ever established), s 

Aworiment of Dry and Well seasoned OAK ABD DEAL PR 
PARED FLOOR NG BOARDS MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorta, from } inch t 14 inch tok, 1.5 ~ ton width 
and thickness, and at — alee Petar Timber, 
aks, Cot Doan, Saoe ings, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 

te 

at W. CLEAVES Flooring Manufactory and Timbe 
¥ ard, Wilten-road4, Pimlico Basin, late ©. MOORE and SON. 


REDUCTION in the PRICE of f FLOOR 


BOARDS.—-ALPRED ROSEARS bape tp ins 
and Consumers poustads, Sat Bekes REDUC D the PRICE. sod 
Stock a general tment o' 


koope ont tly large 
Drepared Floor and Matched 
"meh th — = for i 
mae Ge-prepared dings, ished with great ac- 
and attention ry St of bi mg ~—Southwark 
rides Wharf, Bankside, aad Barge W pper Groand- 
. Blackfria sare. 


ET 7 5 7 
G ‘REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 
OF FLOOR BOARDS Ane MATCH BOARDING.- 

THOMAS ADAMS (iste & Dare’), Mahogany ani Timber Mer- 
chant, Bermondsey New-read, Southwark, near the Bricklayers’ 
Aruss, begs to inf rm his friends and the trade generally, that he 
hase in stock a large amortment of the above goods, fit for imme- 
ciate use, at prices which only require a trial to prove their decided 
Se Also mouldi ings prepared by machinery from the very 
est material. and in asaperior manner; cut deals and seantling 

SS every dimension; mahogany, cedar, ‘rosewood. wainseot, elm, 
beech, oak. &¢.. in planks, boards, veneers, and logs; pantile, oak, 
and fir lathes ; wheelwrights’ goods. All swn and prepared goods 
except timber) detivercd free of ex pense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices Very extensive drying sheda 


EDUCED 


ft 








MUIR'S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 


W MILLS, GILLINGHAMSTREEPT. PIMLICO. 
uM BEK of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c.,5awn on bar | most approved princely’ le 
Boar - &e., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, Muir's 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantones naan es — | 
water-carri being « pps with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fete from the docks and home free of 


char, 
_ Addres to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pim 
UN B. Estimates civen for Sawing and Planin: 


’ vv 7 

\ENERAL WOOD - CUTTING COM- 

WW PANY. — SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges, SAWING end PLANING in all thir 
pagar ——» with the grestest despatch and penes. 
ality eae Steck of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
Mov LOING consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns 
kept constantly on hand; also an extensive assortment of dry 
prepared PLOORING BOARDS,of all qualities and at reasonable 
rates 


wn 7 

DATENT SAWING,—HENRY FRANCIS 
begs to call the attention of Saw Mill Proprietors, Timber 
Merchants, Builders, and others, to his Patent Teerevewens in 
sawing wood—the Saws being arranged in an entirely new method, 
eatting and producing a smooth surface, instead of _tearin; at: fhe 

wood as heretofore..-Specimens may be seen at the office of 
Hiuilder,” or at the Works, Chelsea Wharf, end of Cheyne- walk, 


( “helsea 


v ARBLE and WOOD SAWING MILLS, 


Commercial-road, Pimlico, London. —~DRY RIGA 
WAILNSCOT.—BPayers of well seasoned Wainscot have the choice 
of selecting from the langest etock in Londen, cut from three to 
four years, in thicknesses from j-inch and upwards. ig 244 
BOARDS : ali kinds in general use, of the same ace 
stock of MARBLE and STONF, in block and slab, for Shops, 
Head stones, Ralcony-landings, Chimney-pieces. &e. Country con- 
sumers will find this Wharf eqnal to any in London, for quantity, 

ity, andtprice.—Apply on the Premises. to J. HOLME, Agent 

















sg 
wooo 3 THOROUGHLY SEASONED 
in PD instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
S¥YMINGTON'S PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
cating Company's Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, sod 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, im jately oy 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire removal of moistnre, hardens the gums, 
prevents farther shrink: and strengthens the fibre.—For seale of 
prices, or license te work the patent, or any further information, 
address, post-paid, or apply to 
ANGUS JENNIEOS Seereta 

The Patent Desiccating Company's Offices re REMOVED | from 
38. New Broad street to _ a. GRAC BCHU ROH i cIiry. 

The Company’ Agents Mr. WM. B, Irwell-buildings, 
Manchester; and Mr. THOS. MILLIE, Kirkal: ly. 





UNDER ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, a 
y FEN ont r 
YUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
Xp ATENTRES, Wharf-road. City-rond, London.—To Up- 
holsterers, Cabinet and Picture-frame Makers, Decorators, &c.- 
The Gutta Percha Company are new enabled to su ei a verte of 
Mou ted Ornaments, suitable for the degpration « Work, 
& at prices which will secure to the trades a larze ——+ My The 
panty Resety of Gutta Percha Mouldings, su essing even the most 
finely-graineed wood, added to their remarkable durability and 
cheapness, is commanding for them an extensive sale. 
Several claborate Gutta Percha Picture-frames have been ordered 
by Her Majesty the Queen. for the Palace; and it is fully antici- 
pated that there will be a brisk de emand for these frames through- 
eat the country. The Gutta Perches Cartain-rings Oey bh possess 
the peculiar property of being notscless!, Window-blind Cord, Sash- 
lines, &e., are also particulariy re ‘ommended 
in order to facilitate the execation of orders, the Company are 
pean s Pattern-book of Ornaments, specially for the trades. 
* 1,2. 5, amd 4, may now be had, prive 2s. 6de¢ ach.—Specimens of 
the various matériais may be seen atany of the Company's Whole- 
sale Dealers tn Town o or co ountry. 





Bp Mer 
SBajesty's : 
pirts PATENT SELF-ADJ USTING 


DOOR KNOBS AND LOOSE SPINDLES. 








Ba ABT ona SONS beg to invite the attention of arch’ pasiders, 
rs, to their Door Furniture, mounted for P PA- 


TENTED 8 SPINDLES. The knobs are stronger, more x 
soore elegant in form. than those in a use, asthe 
loose, do not require the objectionable side rerew. are more 


ao mah , oa 


iy fixed, are suitable | or every description of lock now in use, 
and, as they i ef ys =p 


thicknesses, 











HURCH “BELLS. _BOWEN and Co., 
beg respectfully to iatore architedts, bottom, 


harsh, hai Semen sere, sek ol eat 
ure: s Ip, 
of bells, of a su pr eee aed at the lowest 


and tone, 
— ¢ prices, at their fou , Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell. 


> ro a 
MOKY CHIMNEYS and VENTILA- 
Wo TION. ~Dar’s rovel SIMPLEX WINDGUARD is 
fas me jew unsightly than any other chimney 
pot. it crotinnally ventilates the apartment, and is guaranteed to 
eure all ch smoking from wind I¢ may be seen and tested 
at ALG 4 . 51, Great Russeli-atreet, ty. Price in 


¥ forwarded on application. 
mp tied with the sheen and also 
ARD, made of a more durable 





a ors 
DAY'S avs Sataaw aT, Wh WINDGUARD 
material — 





MOKY CHIMNEYS.— 


“NO CURE NO PAY.” 


J. WILSON, Bricklayer and ag of 
Chimneys, 1, Vaile. place, Hammersmith, begs 

to inform architects, surveyors, builders, and 
aan that he can tee a perfect cure of 
chimneys from ing into rooms, and on the 
equi terms of “ Nocureno pay.” References 
and testimonials of the highest respectability 
can be given. 


N.B. WILSON & Co.'s PATENT CHIMNEY 
Pots for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, which 
have been extensively tested for the last four 
years, can be forwarded to an: a ofthe King- 


Po 3 on Teoeipt ? a P - ns gael Prices 
prospectuses — post. loenses 
granted to suamutocourers 


MANUF ACTORY—VALE- PLACE 
HAMMERSMITH, MI DOLESEX. 





ge HEN SRY HART'S 


CHIMNEY PUMP, 
FOR THE 
CURE OF BMOKY CHIMNEYS, 
and the constant ventilation of apart- 


ments, It has been in successful use at 
Greenwich Hospital for several montha, 


BOLE AGENTS. 
BENHAM and SONS, 19, Wiemore- 
street, Ca rendish-equare, and 
G.and J. DEANE, open he 

Monument, Londen | i dge 





A liberal discount te Ironmongers 
and Bailders. 

















R. ARNOTT’S VALVES for thoroughly 
VENTILATING APARTMENTS of every descripti 
FP. EDWARDS having had the advantage of making them i. 
the immediate direction on atrovace of Dr. Arnott, enables him 
to present the public with ves of the most approved ws 
lt general use. Prices ~~ 7s. 6d. to 208. and upwards 
7 containing every information, to be had on applica’ 
OF EDWARDs, 42, Poland-street, ‘Oxford- ak a ton 


R. ARNOTT’S VENTILATIN 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 











& 












For carrying off Heated and Impure Air from Bed-rooms 
Sitting-rooms, Counting-houses, and Apartments generally. 
LIST OF PRICES. 
First size, 11 by 8 
Plain Iron Valve .......eccrsseee 6 


Second size, 16 by . 


Bronzed and Leathe Rhescacecs © cavicrescvataseene i ° 
Japanned, white wit Gold lines 8 D pracevcdtsiceinnse 21 0 
ROR. o00050ncspccune senses EPS sasseavhdnnsahende a 0 


Cases (if required), 1s. a. a enck 
isetnensl ity Ak T and SONS, 53, 5S, Wych-street 
Strand, London. 





prov ED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY 


VENTILATORS, 




















FOR CARRYING OFF HEATED AND IMPURE AIR from 
drawing- poe open sitti lapcoeme, rooms, bed-rooms, nurseries, offices, &c. &e., 
from 5s. each.—BU BR =~ POTTS, Manufacturers and Lronmon- 
gers, 65, York-street, W estm rt, London. 

Stoves, ranges, raim-water pipes, gutters, and builders’ ironmon- 
gery, 23 low as any house in mF Delivered free within 5 miles, 





ABLE’S FUMI PORTE; or, improved 


CHIMNBEY-TOP and V ENTILATOR 





invention hitherte disoovered for curing 
ees Sold by the Inventor, at his agents’, Lawrence 
and Lendoan. 


N.B. Licenses granted to the trade, by Labels at per dozen, 
acourding to circumstances. 


WM. WATE R LO w 
MANUFACTURER 
and Frames, me 


te the Trade, 121, Bu 
Me wn hips nee S: Fe eneed 
superior werkenengyep, 


201 C HAS. 





ity. 
ishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged iu building. 


HOP FRONTS, SASHES and FRAMES, 


DOORS, &c, MADE FOR THE TRADE. 
JOHNSON and PASK, 


1, Amwell-street, Clerkenwell, 
near the New Hiver Head, 


i 6 Beg to inform the Trade, and |! 








the Building Public in general, 
we that they e hk to mannfac- || 

ture Sashes and F rames, Shop |; 

Fronts, Door, and ali other | 
| kinds of Joiners’ work, onthe ‘| 
| lowest possible scale of prices. | 








All kinds of Wainscot and Ma- |} 
hogany work done in the ver 
best manner ; French polished, 
t > carefully ked for the 
country.—-A full list of prices 
forwarded by return of post, to any part of the country. 


y al ’ Vcr 
HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
to inform my friends and the public, that [ have now com. 
pleted a new ENGI E£, and, outing nds Lape facility with which I can 
execute orders, I am enabled to former prices consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ONE sui ING ran FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A a quan: 
always in stock. Embosst 
nted_work on the must moderate terms.—CH ARLES. Tod! 
o.1, King-street. Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 

@ attention of Builders and the trade to the reduced prices 
— i d i ag oa Ren from its cheapness, is 
now nee + all ‘able  dwelling-houses. 
BRITISH and fovit PLATE, chOWS, SHEET, STAINED, 
and ORNAMEN 1 GLABS, supplied of the best manufacture, 
and at the ooo Po List of prices, estimates, and every in- 
formation can be had on application at their warehouse, 315, 
Oxford-street. 


HE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY 

beg to call the attention of architects, surveyors, builders, 

large consumers, and the trade generally, to the quality, colour, 
and substance o their highly-finished glass, and as the discounts 
ed according to size, they prefer giving a special estimate for each 
pe re required. To encourage the use of Plate Glass for glazing 
the price is considerably reduced, which will, for its 
durability and appearance, insure the preference to any other 


HotaH PLATE GLASS supplied for skylights, warehouses, 
Mis j and flooring, 3-sths, {, 4, and 1 inch thick. 
London Warehouse, 9, Hatton-garden, Holborn 
i. < sHRISTIR, Agent. 
r 
OHO PLATE, CROW N, SHEE , 
PATENT PLATE, ORN AMENTAL, ‘and LOOKING. 
GLASS MANUPACTORY, 26, Scho-square, London. 

PLATE GLASS.—Architects, builders, and the trade generally 
will find the stock of plate-glass in this department of the very bes 
colour and finish; amd in order to meet and encourage the in- 
creasing demand for glazing ae & special price will be given 
for all orders upon applicatio 

LOOKING-GLASS AND “ PRAME DEPARTMENT. — Up- 
holsterers and carvers and gilders will find a large and very 
valuable stock of carved and composition frames, &c., fitted with 
silvered mate glass. and ready for immediate delivery (either gilt or 
ungilt). The stock of mahogany dressing and cheval glasses is 
also most extensive. and of the very best quality and design. 

PATENT PLATE GLASS.—A_ reduction of 4 per cent. has 
been made upon this glass, so well adapted for glazing houses of 
the first-class, and for prints, &«. The new tariff of prices is ready, 
and will he forwarded upon application. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—A very choice stock of superior 
designs is constantly kept sendy for delivery,-the quotations 
a) rn, i i, re er web T foo 

CROWN. SHEF D HORTIC ULTURAL GLASS.—A 
printed card of prices for these descriptions of glass, which arc 
delivered in crates as mauufactured, or cut to sizes ordered, can 


had upon application. rly 
INDOW GLASS. — THOMAS 
MILLINGTON solicits an inde ion of the different 
GLASSES he has now in stock, the qualities of which will 
found te by very superior.—87, Bishopsgate-street, Without. 












































NEW TARIFP.—Sheet in various large dimensions delivere 
free in London. 
Common in 100 feet cases ........0.cceceeeees - 208. Od. 
Do. S00 do ‘ 348, Od. 
Thirds 2 §= do. 428, 6d. 


Seconds a0 da. . 66a Sd 
Best (very superior) do 1s, Od. 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS for WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, an 
F LOOKS in sizes not exceeding 5 feet superfix in} 





) . See Is. Ox | inch........ 28. 0d. 
$-8th inch .... Is 2d. } 1 inch........ 36 Od. per foot. 
SPU vocesuac 1s. 6 
chee pou Gu PLATE TILES. 
§ thick Scvsucds = id. -_ inch.. 18, 7d. 
sos saben ai. od. each. 
GI, ‘as DOMES. "be SKYL 1cHTs, from. 15 ‘to. ) inches in 
diameter. These are well worth notice. 
> C Crown per crate 18 tables ............ £116 9 
c ¢ do. a 2 sss keeheeeeiaes 2006 
Fourths do. do. evdeisaetees 2 z 9 
Thirds do. do. sneiiaen 
Large Crown Squares in ep & ct boxes .....- aid ‘er fo a 
8 by 6 10 by 8 gucbsh 


Very superior Plate i Pictures and Windows, “ave Ta < ug 26oz. 
rom is 6d. per foot upwarda. 


rwoi° ZINC! SiN ce 
To Builders and Others.—-F. HARLAND, of No. 1, Mount 
Etna, Mile-end Road, begs to call the attention of the above to the 
following List ~ his Prices for Zinc Work fixed complete 
4 in. gutter 4d. 2S im. Pipe ..6c80, 444. 
Sin. ditto . 2% in. ditto...... -. 4a 
3 im. ditto ... i $ in, ditte........ 34d. 
ce gutter, 5d. per foot, fixed. 
_ Flats and verandahs covered, and cisterns lined, at 4d. per foot 


INC, from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 

MINING COMPANY, is the purest known, free from alley 

of iron, lead, or sulphur. It is su plied im spelter for brass 

founders, &c., and in sheets for ship sheathing and roofings of all 

kinds, and nails of all dimensiona It be had at the following 
Agents’, who have always a large stock in hand :-- 

London—Mesers. Charles Devaux and (o.; Mr. Charles Jack 

Mr. William Skirrow, 














ham—Mr. John Barwell. 
Li — Messrs. E. Zwelchenbart and Co. 
Man Messrs. Richard Johuson and Brother. 


Leeds— Messrs. J. re and T. Heaps, 
— Messrs d. 9 en © and Sons. Pi 

eweast pon-Tyne—Mr. ge ummer. 
Leith—M cours. Robert Anderso 
a my ong a. ie ifeten and Co. 
Bristol— Messrs. Morgan McArthur and Co. 
ne ee ae and Co. 

Yarmouth Mew 

Yarmow Memrs RE Eo and Co. 

from 2 to 24 o. per square foot is yenenlty used for roof- 

ings, See at least one-thi than slate coverings ; 
and the duip chert —a which lasts from to six years, comestwo- 
thirds cheaper than metal. And ifthe zine cover- 


are made of the Visilie 3 ontagne Zine, and under the super- 
po des of Mr. = een aed _— the Company (for which 








2 ae Se —alnhan cae oie 
of ite ly to 
HF SCH Genenh habet tr Bedient” on the 
area agian a eke Coma 








minewe 
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